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THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY NOVEMBER. 


‘I remember, well remember, 
When I was a child at play, 
Life had then no drear November, 
But was one continued May. + 
Then, November’s days were gladness ; 
Still and fresh flowed life’s young tide ; 
Not a scene was tinged with sadness, 


Though sweet Nature drooped and died.’? Epmonp. 


HE other even- 
ing a lady ask- 
ed fis whether 
the season of 
Spring or Au- 
tumn excited in 
the mind the 
most pleasing 
sensations? In 
the conversa- 
tion that en- 
sued, we found 
that she gave a 
decided prefer- 
ence to the Au- 
tumn. Ourre- 
ply was, that 
the seasons act 
differently upon 
different temperaments—that to minds having a 
morbid tendency, the season of Spring, flushing 
with new life and fresh hopes, has a cheering and 
encouraging tendency which makes both mind and 
body vigorous and elastic, and gives to existence 
new powers and charms. In such minds the sea- 
son of spring excites almost rapturous emotions, 
but emotions too apt to be as fleeting and uncer- 
tain as the sun and showers of April or May. 

To a different class of minds, to the serene and 
meditative, the mind that is more surely balanced, 
though it may not possess much of the essentially 
good qualities than the less firm, Autumn comes 

*‘In its sober livery clad,’’ 
without inflicting a wound or even tinging the 
mind with sadness. It sees in the natural process 





of decay around it,—the falling leaf and ripened 
fruits,—the beautiful and beneficent result of the 
increasing operation of God’s laws, and is con- 
stantly filled with adoration and love for the im- 
pressive evidences of his wisdom and care. What 
suggests to other minds, approaching decay and 
dissolution, and brings heaviness and sorrow to 
the heart, only animates the hopeful to a firmer 
faith, and more untiring exertion. Such, briefly, 
was our reply,—but the conversation was contin- 
ued and brought out many beautiful and instruc- 
tive thoughts. 

November has gathering clouds and sweeping 
winds that bear away the leaves, that roar among 
the tops of the tall forest, or scream through the 
the cracks of the apartment. It also brings heavy 
frosts, and occasional snow-flakes ; the pools some- 
times receive a glassy covering, and late in the 
month the roads become rough and hard. Crows 
sit in the sun on the top of some favorite tree, 
and caw to their neighbors on other trees, while 
the squirrel and blue jay are industriously carry- 
ing away the farmer's. corn, left too late in the 
field, or gathering up, the nuts that have fallen to 
the ground, to supply their wants when winter's 
winds and snows forbid their going abroad. 
What a beautiful instinet How impressive are 
the words of the Psalmist, that “He provideth 
their meat for them in due season.” 

So November is full of instruction if our hearts 
are fitted to receive it, The evidences of decay 
around us, certainly should suggest the brevity 
and uncertainty of our own mortal existence, but 
not in any trembling and slavish sense. It is true, 
that “the year is going away like the sound of 
bells. - The winds pass over the stubble, and find 
nothing to move, only the red berries of that slen- 
der tree, which seem as if they would fain remind 
us of something cheerful ; and the measured beat 
of the thresher’s flail calls up the thought that in 
the dry and falling ear lies so much nourishment 


| and life.” 
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All these peculiarities are just as natural as June 
or July suns, and just as essential to the pro- 
duction of the crops upon which we expend so 
much labor and care. Let us but wisely improve 
them, and they will greatly add to the comfort and 
serenity of our lives. 

They should suggest to us, first, that prepara- 
tion for a future existence, which the perfect seed 
of our crops have acquired,—the power to pro- 
duce a new and beautiful life, —and, secondly, the 
preparation for winter, which will secure the pro- 
tection and comforts we need when wind and 
storm and severe cold make it impossible to pro- 
vide them. When these are furnished, the win- 
ter becomes to the farmer a season of compara- 
tive rest—a season for the highest domestic en- 
joyment, and for social and literary improvement. 
It is certain that “the family circle is God’s blessed 
ordinance, and is the sweetest, the happiest, and 
the most hallowed spot on earth. It is the nur- 
sery of affection, of friendship, and of virtue; the 
place where those ties of mutual dependence and 
help are first formed, which, in their expanded 
state, unite human society ; and, according to the 
manner in which the rights of the family circle 
are enjoyed, its duties discharged, and its true 
benefits realized, are the moral character, the sfa- 
bility, and the grandeur of acountry.” Let all re- 
member that it is intelligent industry that supplies 
the power and permanency of our government 
and country,—that they derive that power and 
permanency from individuals, of which number, 
attentive reader, you are one, and that it is your 
imperative duty to improve your mind as well as 
your soil. Indeed, the soil wil? be improved, cor- 
respondingly, as the mind is—one is consequent 
upon the other. 

November is upon us. Gloomy clouds, it may 
be, shut out the cheerfulsun. Chilling winds rus- 
tle the dry leaves, and hurry them in fitful eddies 
away fromour sight. The cattle that depend upon 
our care, seek sunny corners, and look wistfully 
at their winter home, as though anticipating the 
comfort and plenty of the accustomed stalls, while 
the trees and shrubs have cast off their rich and 
variegated foliage, and stand bare in the cutting 
blast. All this strengthens the contrast with the 
domestic health, and givés it value and tone. 

Yorget not that this is a month of preparation, 
rather than of consummation. October discharged 
the latter duty, mainly. November. must see all 
things prepared for a period of tempest and cold, 
and in-door life. 

Happy, indeed, shall we be, if that preparation 
is made, and we seek that wisdom which will make 
us strong as individuals, and impregnable as a 
Nation. 





THE mind, like the body, wearies more from 
the want of action than from excess of it. 





: = 
CATTLE-SHOW AT NASHUA, N. H. 
The meeting of the Merrimack River sAgricul- 

tural and Mechanical. Association took placé-at 

Nashua, on Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 7th 

and 8th. The society is made up of some twelve 

towns, two of which, Pepperell and Dunstable, 
are in Massachusetts. The weather on the first 
day was warm and bright. But little was done, 
however, beside general preparation. Not much 
stock was brought to the grounds. “Two or three 
mowing machines were «ll the agricultural imple- 
ments we saw. A ~collection of showmen was 
about all that gave the scene any animation on 
first day, notwithstanding the bright and beautiful 

weather. . 

On the second day it was rainy,—and especial- 
ly in the early morning,—so that hundreds, if not 
thousands were deterred from coming out. Events 
came slowly and heavily. The cheering music of 
four bands could scarcely inspire one with much 
spirit. The clouds drizzled and the mud grew 
deeper as the various cavalcades splashed through 
it. When the procession was formed, however, 
the skies kindly withheld their tears, so that the 
march to the grounds was rather a grand and im- 
posing ome. The Dunstable town team was a 
fine one. On reaching the enclosure we fouud 
many accessions to the meagre amount of the 
day before. Some fine cattle, sheep, horses and 
swine had been brought in. Mr. P. W. Jones, 
of Amherst, had Dutch, Durham and Devon utock,* 
and Cotswold, Southdown and Spanish Merino 
sheep. Mr. Tar, of Nashua, had a sow and nine 
five-months old pigs, which we never saw ex- 
celled. 

In the exhibition room, there was a very fine 
display of the taste and skill of the women in 
articles of domestic industry. It was certainly 
highly creditable to the ladies of Hillsborough 
county. The butter and cheese, from their hands, 
were very attractive. Some tubs of the former 
were very near perfection, and gave the exhibi- 
tion credit and character. We were glad to see 
this, as this branch of our exhibitions has been al- 
together too much neglected. The show of vege- 
tables was very good. That of fruit included fine 
specimens of apples and pears, but there was not 
a large collection of either. 

After the procession had taken a look at the 
stock, the shrill bugle note called the scattered 
crowds together around the stand, and after re- 
marks by the President, Col. Oris Wricut, brief 
addresses were made by Dr. Lorine of Salem, 
Hon. FREDERICK SmytH, of Manchester, Mr. 
TENNEY, Secretary of State for New Hampshire, 
and the writer. All the addresses were brief. 
That of Dr. Loring was humorous, yet practical. 
He illustrated his points with much force. Mr. 
Tenney read a patriotic and excellent letter from 





Fo Pa we wer Ss = 


—— @ 


. the procession re-formed and marched back to 
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His Excellency Gov. G1LMorE, and: followed it 
with some most appropriate and eloquent remarks, 
both upon agriculture and the condition of our 
country. He isa young man of rare ability, and 
ef the most urbane and winning manners, If 
life and health are granted him, he will yet be- 
come a distinguished and influential person. The 
remarks of Mr. Smyth, were of the most practical 
character. He dwelt. mainly, upon the wasteful 
practices of most farmers in manures, fences, Xe. 

After a capital dinner at the Pearl Street House, 


the grounds. A change had come over the face 
of things—a trot was expected and a sea of heads 
and horses and vehicles now pressed upon the 
track. Nothing appeared against Mr. Jones’ 
mare, Empress, so, after she had been put through 
her paces a few times over the track, a racer was 
put by her side, and the gratified crowd rent the 
air with shouts. Empress is a splendid animal. 
She greatly resembles Flora Temple, and her ac- 
tion and appearance are superb. We were told 
that her owner had refused $6,000 for her. 

Had the weather of the second day been like 
that of the first, there would probably have been 
a great turn-out of the people of the county, as 
they_ have, through the railroads, fine means of 
access, in addition to their own means of locomo- 
tion. 

Nashua is apleasant city. Its streets are hand- 
somely ornamented with shade .trees, and have 
upon them many tasteful ‘buildings and gardens. 
The building of the Nashua Manufacturing Com- 
pany is 600 feet long, having a single shaft its 
its whole length, and the machinery is moved by 
water power. 





Busnes. Bushes should never be allowed to 
grow in mowing fields. It is often the case that 
we see large and dense “clumps” or “patches” of 
bushes, and even small trees, interspersed with 
bushes, growing in the midst of mowing grounds, 
or by the sides of fences, where they occupy land 
to no advantage, and operate detrimentally upon 
the useful vegetation through the influence of both 
branches and roots. Vigorous plantations of bri- 
ars and bushes are often seen vegetating in the 
corners of cultivated fields, as well as thistles and 
other deleterious productions around stones aud 
stumps. 

No correct farmer will permit his fields to be 
defaced by so slovenly a practice. 

Every rod—aye, every foot of enclosed and tax- 
able soil should be made to produce something of 
value. A few days labor judiciously directed, will 
enable one to put a new face on his fields in this 
respect, and when the improvement has been once 
fairly commenced, there is little danger but that 


INSTINCT OF APPETITE. 


About three years ago the little hter of a 
farmer on the Butnon tiver had a faite whk in- 
duced a long, painful and dangerous illness, end- 
ing in blindness ; medication availed nothing. By 
accident, a switch containing maple buds was 
placed in her hand, when she Lege to eat them, 
and called earnestly for more, and centinued to, | 
eat them with avidity, improving meanwhile in ‘ 
her general health for some fifteen days or more, 
when this particular relish left her, and she called 
for candy; and as in the case of the buds, ate 
nothing else for two weeks, when this also was 
dropped—a more natural taste returned with re- 
turning eyesight and usual health. This was in- 
stinct calling for those articles of food which con 
tained the elements, the want of which lay betweer. 
disease and recovery. : 

A gentleman, aged thirty-six, seemed to be ir 
the last stage of consumptive disease, when hx 
was seized with an uncontrollable desire tor com- 
mon salt; he spread it in thick layers over hi: 
meat, and over his bread and butter; he carrie( 
it in his vest pocket, which was daily emptied b: 
eating a pinch at atime. He regained his health; 
and remained well for years afterwards. 

There are many persons who can record, fron 
their own personal experience, the beginning of : 
return to health from gratifying some insatiate de 
sire. The celebrated Prof. Charles Caldwell. wa 
fond of relating in his lectures that a young lads. 
abandoned to die, called for some pound-cake. 
which “science” would have pronounced a dead! 
dose; but, as her case was considered hopelets 
she was gratified, and recovered, living in gooc. 
health afterwards. ; 

But in some forms of dyspepsia, to follow th 
cravings of appetite is to aggravate the diseas: . 
In low fevers, such as typhoid, yielding to tl 
cravings is certain death. To know when an 
how to follow the instinct of appetite—to gratii 
the cravings of nature—is of inestimable valu: 
There is a rule which is always safe, and will say 
life in multitudes of cases where the most ski. 
fully “exhibited” drucs have been entirely uni 
vailing. Partake at first, of what nature seen 
to crave, in very small quantities; if no uncor 
fortable feeling follows, gradually increase tl. 
amount, until no more is called for. 

These suggestions and facts find confirmatic- 
in the large experience of that now beautiful ar * 
revered name, Florence Nightingale, whose men 
ory will go down with blessing and honor side | 
side with that of John Howard. She says: ‘ 
have seen—not by ones or tens, but by hundre 
—cases where the stomach not only craves, b 
digests things which have never been laid down 
any dietary for the sick, especially for the si: 
whose diseases were produced by bad food. Fru 
pickles, jams, gingerbread, fat of ham, of baco 
suet, cheese, buttermilk, &c., were administei 
freely, with happy results, simply because the si 
craved them.”—Scientific American. 





THE Cincinnati Price Current says that the p<. - 
tial failure of the corn crop, and the high pric-- 


to which corn has advanced, have produced ec »- 
siderable excitement among the farmers, and y° 
up their ideas of prices to a somewhat extravag: . 





it will be pursued. 


point, and consequently there have been but fi 
contracts made. 
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SHORT TRIP AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 


—— Bonetti see Business—The Indians, and 
Dr. is—A New Fertilizer—The Roads— 
Crope—Des. Tonney's Farm—Draining—The Country Beau- 


Haverhill, Mass., Sept., 1863. 

GENTLEMEN :—This is a beautiful town. It lies 
directly on the north side of the Merrimack River. 
One long business street runs parallel with the 
river, and is lined with stores and shops where 
goods of one kind or another are manufactured or 
sold. The shoe business is the leading pursuit, 
and employs a very large capital. Other streets, 
at right angles with that on the river bank, ascend 
the hill, upon which many fine mansions have been 
erected, and rising one above another and inter- 
spersed with shade trees, give the town a charm- 
ing aspect. From some high points, the view of 
distant hills and towns, the rich and wide spread- 
ing fields, and the sweet Merrimac flowing calmly 
through the winding valley, presents a picture of 
uncommon beauty. 

This town is celebrated as the scene of the de- 
scent which the Indians made upon it on the 15th 
of March, 1698, “where they took Mrs. HanNAH 
Duston, who was confined to her bed with an in- 
fant only six days old, and attended by her nurse, 
Mary Niff. The Indians took Mrs. Duston from 
bed and carried her away with the nurse and in- 
fant. They soon dispatched the latter by dashing 
its head against a tree. When they had proceed- 
ed as far as an island, which has justly been called 
Duston’s Island, in the Merrimack, near the 
mouth of the Contoocook, on their way to an In- 
dian town, situated a considerable distance above, 
the Indians informed the women that they must 
be stripped, and run the gauntlet through the vil- 
lage on their arrival. 

Mrs. Duston and her nurse had been assigned 
to a family, consisting of two stout men, three wo- 
men and seven children, or youtig Indians, besides 
an English boy who had been taken from Wennes- 
ter. 

Mrs. Duston, aware of the cruelties pur await- 
ed her, formed the design of exterminating the 
whole family, and prevailed upon the nurse and 
boy to assist her in their destruction. A little 
before day, finding the whole company in a sound 
sleep, she awoke her confederates, and with the 
Indian hatchets despatched ten of the twelve! 
One of the women, whom they thought they had 
killed, made her escape, and a favorite boy they 
designedly left. Mrs. Duston and her companion 
arrived safely home with the scalps. The general 
Court of Massachusetts made her a grant of fifty 
pounds, and she received many other valuable 
presents.” 

Just out of the thickly-settled part of the town, 
I visited a fine tract of land recently purchased by 
Dr. J. R. Nictto: 








s, achemist of your city, but! 


who resides here. A wooded portion of it lies 
upon a beautiful lake, and the rising lands beyond 
were covered half knee-high with looming clover. 
He contemplates laying out roads on the margin 
of the lake, and over various portions of the es- 
tate, and bringing the whole farm into a high de- 
gree of fertility. In the pursuit of his business as 
a manufacturing chemist, he has had large oppor- 
tunity to learn the nature and value of minerals, 
and has given them much thought and investiga- 
tion with regard to their use as fertilizers. From 
my own knowledge of the wonderful effects of 
some of them upon the growth of plants, and 
from some quite imperfect trials of a preparation 
which he may yet introduce to the public, I am 
satisfied that it will possess more merit than any 
guano, superphosphate, or other specific fertilizer 
yet used. Though crowded with professional busi- 
ness, the Doctor has long found an irresistible 
charm in the soil, and has given much searching 
thought in this direction, and the results which he 
has reached, will prove of most essential service 
to the farmer. His mind has a practical and be- 
nevolent tendency. The device of his for heating 
dwelling-houses cheaply and perfectly by steam, 
will yet come into general use in cities and villa- 
ges. Ihave used it five years, with economical 
results, and with a degree of safety and comfort 
never before realized in any other mode of heat~- 
ing. My visit to him has been one of interest 
and improvement. I only wish, gentlemen, that 
you could have joined us in our evening conversa- 
tions. 

In this ramble of about a hundred miles among 
the farmers, I went into the eastern ion of New 
Hampshire. Everwhere on my way I found the 
roads badly washed by the excessive summer rains 
—for I travelled in my own carriage, with my wife 
by my side. Men were everywhere haying, and 
nearly as many engaged on the first as on the sec- 
ond crop. The hay is dark-colored, and the barns 


-| are without their usual autumnal fragrance. Oth- 


er crops generally appear well. There will be a 
fair crop of apples. Corn has run to stalks more 
than usual. Wheat has been almost a failure, 
wherever I have inquired about it, and rye not 
much better. Disease has appeared in some po- 
tatoe fields, but they promise a good crop, gener- 
ally. 

I find that the practice of draining farm lands 
is gaining favor. Upon the farm of Deacon WIL- 
LIAM TENNEY, of Chester, I found some excellent 
examples. An orchard of four or five acres, thor- 
oughly tile-drained, was as soft and pliable as a 
garden bed. Before it was drained, it was difficult 
to plough it in season for any of the usual spring 
crops. Uncle Sam’s agents have found the way 
to most of the timber lots, as I find forest giants 
prostrate in all my rambles. 
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The summer has been so moist that the coun- 


try appears rich and beautiful. The fields are |i 


green, many of them blooming with clover, and 
the ‘foliage of the forests bright, and of a dark, 
rich green. 

Very truly yours, 
Messrs. Nounsz, Eaton & TOLMAN. 


Smmon Brown, 





Por the New England Farmer. 
ON RAISING SEEDLINGS. 
Pears. 


All New Varieties from Seed—In Subject—Influences 
of s—Our Success 


Pollen—' of the 
—Natural and Artificial Hybridization—Van Mons’s Progress- 
ive Theory—Is it the Best ?—Influence of the Stock on the Seed 
—Young Seedlings—Signs of Good Ones—Complexity and Un- 
certainty. 


Much attention is now given by some horticul- 
turists in this country to the raising of new varie- 
ties of pears, apples and grapes. It is from seed 
alone that all new varieties are produced. Of 
course, all our old, as well as new sorts, are secd- 
lings, though in horticultural language only the 
new ones, before dissemination are designated by 
that term. 

The raising of new varieties of fruit is a very 
interesting matter, exciting new hopes from year 
to year, though attended with much disappoint- 
ment, as the general tendency of ameliorated fruits 
is to run back to their original type. It would 
seem, then, that there are other causes—besides 
the pollen of surrounding trees—which tend, in 
most cases, to impair the quality of fruit, or in 
others to improve it; for if the seed were in- 
fluenced by the poilen alone, its fruit could not be 
any worse than those surrounding it, (and in cul- 
tivated gardens they are good ameliorated sorts, to 
say the least,) nor can we conceive how it could 
be any better than that of some one adjoining it. 
Perhaps it is not ; but the tendency the other way 
is proverbial. We should not forget, however, 
that the whole subject is very complex, and but 
few if any certain laws are deduced from it. 

The raising of im; varieties of pears, it is 
believed by some, not been accomplished so 
successfully from the seed of the best kinds as 
from those of ordinary quality, continued to the 
fourth or fifth generation. At least, such is the 
experience of the Belgian cultivators, as VAN 
Mons and others, and of DuHAMEL and the AL- 
FROYS in France—the two latter never being able 
to raise a good seedling from the best pears of 
that country, although their wy oy were many. 
But in America our experience is the reverse ; for 
we have been able to produce excelJent sorts from 
other excellent sorts, many of them having in ad- 
dition, good size, hardiness, fruitfulness, &c. Im- 
provement is an accidental matter, unless we re- 
sort to artificial impregnation; and even then the 
result of the two varieties may not be what we 
had a physiological right to expect. 

The seeds of fruit trees reproduce their species, 
not their varielies, except generally some wild 
fruits of the forest. For instance, the seed of a 
Bartlett pear will produce a pear, but not a Bart- 
lett pear; it may be better, probably worse. The 
winds and insects carrying pollen for miles, there 
is no approach to certainty in producing fruit, ex- 
cept by a resort to artificial hybridization, by which 
we hope to get a cross between two kinds. 

In raising new varieties of the pear, the in- 





austerity, and to t 
vated varieties, To this end he picked his frui 
before fully ripe, suffering them to ma’ i 
seed off the tree, and kept his trees well trimm 
in nursery rows. In harmony is i 
ive amelioration, he forebore to 

new seedlings on foreign stocks, throug 
the influence of such stock and the interruption of 
the progressive order. The idea, however, of 
compelling seedlings to bear on their own stocks, 
did not seem to be a necessity among the Belgian 
horticulturists as with him. Besides shortening 
the process by earlier fruiting, we should suppose 
that, by transferring the new fruit to other stocks, 
the amelioration would also haye been hastened ; 
for the tendency of grafting is to improve the 
quality and size of fruit, besides inducing earlier 
bearing. Further, it is difficult to admit of an 
order of progression in the generations of his seed- 
ings, where in a nursery so much and varied 
pollen is afloat. His system was founded on acci- 
dental impregnation—a very difficult matter to re- 
concile with any order, rule or sequence, aside 
from the supposed or real influence of a forei 
stock. Nevertheless, Van Mons has given 
world some excellent pears, whether in harmony 
with his theory, or in > on of it, it is not for me 
pi say. But ts ee ousands of i ma 

question w: r a greater rene 
ones may not be obtained some other way, is per-— 
haps an -— one, although some have ht 
that Mr. Dana, of Roxbury, has decided it, who 
planted from the best sorts, and transferred their 
scions to foreign stocks. 

What the influence of a foreign stock is upon 
the seed of an inserted fruit, we shall proba’ ably 
never know. It may sometimes be favorable, 
at others unfavorable. One thing we do know, 
that seedlings as excellent as those of Van Mons, 
(to say nothing of proportion, in this connection,) 
can be raised on such stocks, as is shown from our 
numerous and valuable native kinds, which prob- 
ably were nearly all from the seed of grafted fruit 
accidentally hybridized. Nearly a hundred of 
these pears are in the ca’ es, and their num- 
ber is annually increasing. e new and excel- 
lent seedlings of Mr. Clapp, known as “Clapp’s 
Favorite,” is thought to be a product of the 
lett. One would suppose that the order of pro- 
gression in so excellent a fruit as the Bartlett had 
reached its a pomay, Lay a but if there is such 
a law, it would seem that it had not, for this new 
seedling has the reputation of being a little better 
than its parent. And so by carrying some of Van 
Mons’s seedlings still farther, we may get better 
fruit, even if these seedlings have been grown on 
i seedling pears uch in their 

ery young pears vary m' 

wer of growth, as every Lay suppose ; 

t some of them are remarkably slow, remaining 
almost stationary in size for several years, after 
having reached a few inches in height. In the 
winter they should be mulched, to prevent the 
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frost from heaving them. Frequent transplanting 
and clipping the tap-root, improves their thrifti- 
ness, and grafting up§n more matured stock re- 
veals at once the external characteristics of the 
tree—its vigor, size of leaf, stockiness, color of 
shoots, length of joints, &c. These things are im- 
portant, for it is by them that we form an idea of 
the prospective character of the fruit, though they 
zive us no certain ground for such prognostica- 
tion. It is purely a matter of observation, liable 
to much doubt. When we find in a young seed- 
ling pear some or many of the characteristics 
possessed by known excellent fruit, we have 
a right to expect well of it. But_what are these 
signs? Herein rests the confusion. 

A rapid grower, or great luxuriance, is consid- 
ered more unfavorable than a moderate grower. 
Van Mons thought that what he could check in 
vigor, he might gain in quality of fruit, and to an 
extent he was right. It is recorded of the Belgi- 
ans by Gen. Dearborn, that “when their plants ap- 

ar, they do not, like us, found their hopes upon 
individuals exempt from thorns, furnished with 
large leaves, and remarkable for the size and beau- 
ty of their wood ; on the contrary, they prefer the 
most thorny subjects, provided that the thorns are 
long, and that the plants are furnished with many 
buds or eyes, placed very near together.” * This, 
if true of their theory, is a remarkable fact, unless 
they were determined to progress their seedlings, 

_(if we may use the term,) rather than avail them-., 
selves of those already advanced, as we should 
suppose the seedlings which they reject would be. 
Even then it involves a contradiction. That 
man is considered wise who reaches at a single 
bound what others acquire by gradation. Byt 
what, in fact, is the character of their best seed- 
. ling trees which they (particularly Dr. Van Mons,) 
have sent out into the world? Are they not the 
same as those mentioned above, upon which they 
could found no favorable hopes? If then, their 
trees, and the best of trees, are free from long 
thorns, have large, soft leaves, straight and beau- 
tiful wood, &c., why select seedlings with opposite 
characteristics ? But we were speaking of rapid 
growers as not being the most indicative of a good 
quality of fruit. How many great growers of very 

oor fruit have been raised, we have no means of 

nowing, as very poor fruit is not propagated ; 
but the Jargonelle, Buffum and Vicar of Wake- 
field may be mentioned as rapid growers, with 
fruit of ordinary quality. Yet the Seckel, Bonne 
de Jersey, Rostiezer and Winter Nelis, are hardly 
less thrifty, with fruit regarded as unsurpassed. 
On the contrary, we have the Bartlett, the Beurre 
Bosc, Maria Louise, Belle Lucrative and others, 
whose fruit is excellent, but whose vigor is com- 
paratively less. In a word, — it may be 
safely said, that most of the inferior pears are vig- 
orous, but that all the vigorous pears are not infe- 
rior. 

A small, round, thin leaf, indicates worthless- 
ness, especially when the growth is thick and 
scraggy. 

A long, narrow leaf is rather favorable—proba- 
bly more so than a large, round one. itness 
the Winter Nelis and Urbaniste. Both of these 
fruits, however, we think would be likely to be set 
aside, if judgment were passed upon them as new 
seedlings—more especially the slender, erratic 
Winter Nelis. 





A large leaf is very favorable, the longer the bet- 
t . 


er. 

Straight, erect shoots is a good omen, and if the 
joints are short, it is evidence of a good bearer. 

Shoots of a dark yellow or a brown hue are pref- 
erable to green. 

Blunt spurs indicate better than slender ones. 
By propagation they —— 

But after all, pears of ordinary quality are sume- 
times seen with all the favorable characteristics of 
tree, though we rarely notice any very good ones 
without most of them. In fact, the art of origi- 
nating good fruit is quite uncertain; yet it is not 
without encouragements. By planting seeds from 
good or the best kinds, and selecting the most fa- 
vorable and werking them upon matured stocks, 
success is not without hope. 


D. W. LotrHrop. 
West Medford, Sept., 1863. 





For the New England Farmer. 
OBSTRUCTIONS IN DRAINS, AND HOW 
TO REMOVE THEM. 

Mr. Eprror :—I have a marsh of some twelve 
acres, through the centre of which runs a small 
though never failing stream, in an open ditch cut 
for the purpose. 

In the fall of 1860, I commenced on one side 
of the ditch where it enters my land and drained 
about three aéres, the main drain being of 34-inch 
pipe tile, with parallel lateral drains of two-inch 
pipe tile, 40 feet apart, intersecting the main at 
right angles. 

Much of this three acres, though previously well 
supplied with open ditches, produced only a coarse 
water grass, the large wiry roots forming a thick 
sod of the very coarsest and. toughest description ; 
and much of the ground under it so soft that the 
cattle, walking in the fyrrow, would generally sink 
above their knees. 

This was ploughed the same fall, the sod being 
handsomely turned over and rolled “down ; in the 
spring, was sowed liberally with oats, and har- 
rowed thoroughly with a light harrow, and was 
cross ploughed the next fall without difficulty. 
In the following June, (1862) was again ploughed 
and harrowed, when the sod was found to be thor- 
oughly pulverized, the soil light and friable, free. 
from water, and in the best possible condition for 
tilling purposes; and all this change had taken 
in 19 months after the drains were completed. 
It was then sowed with redtop, with a s pro- 
portion of timothy. 

The main drain was laid at that time about 400 
feet in — had a fall of six inches to the 100 
feet, and discharged temporarily into the open 
ditch where the work was for the present suspend- 
ed. A large quantity of oxyde of iron, in the 
form of a slimy deposit, was constantly discharged 
at the outlet, coloring the water in the ditch for 
some distance below. 

At the time of seeding this ground in June, 
1862, the balance of the marsh on that side of the 
open ditch, in all about six acres, was drained by 
abandoning the old outlet and extending the main 
drain down nearly 700 feet further, having a fall 
of 34 inches per 100 feet, with lateral drains 50 
feet apart ; making the total length of the main a 
little over 1000 feet, with cast iron “peep holes” 
at proper distances. 

ow mark. Before the lower main was fin- 
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ished, this oxyde of iron so obstructed the drain 
that the water in the “peep holes” began to rise 
above the'tiles, and the weit contionea to increase, 
till, at the time of the fall rain, the ground, for 
the whole length of the main, except near the 
outlet, was completely saturated with water, and 
stood in the “peep holes” about on a level with 
the surface of the surrounding grounds ; showing 
that the-drains were nearly or quite useless, 

They remained in this condition till last Jane, 
and though this season Was much dryer than the 
last, the land which was in such fine condition just 
one year before, had, for several of the spring 
months, been covered with water, and was now 
so thoroughly saturated that a man would sink 


‘ ankle deep at every stép in walking over it. 


The experiment in this field seemed to prove 
three things. 

First,—The unmistakable and beneficial effect 
of tile drains when they are unobstructed. 

Second,—That where water is impregnated with 
iron, a rusty colored, slimy oxyde is rapidly formed 
by exposure to the atmosphere in the drain. It 
should therefore be discharged as soon as practi- 
cable, for the. longer the water remains in the 
drain, the greater will be the accumulation of oxyde 
from it, which, if allowed to flow down a long dis- 
tance, most of it will adhere to the sides of the 
tile and soon entirely close them. 

Third,—That unless some remedy for obsruc- 
tion from this cause can be found, the draining of 
this six acres, in which neither pains nor expense 
had been spared to-do the work in the most sub- 
stantial and thorough manner, would soon, if it 
had not already, become entirely worthless ; and 
further,—that there is little or no safety in drain- 
ing londs of this description. 

The last conclusion - been adopted with great 


reluctance, for, if correct, this difficulty will eu 


a serious obstacle to the improvement of our 
marsh lands in Michigan, a large portion of which 
are of this character. 

The usual remedies mentioned in the books for 
cleaning out this oxyde, were tried without much 
success. Washing eut, by closing the outlet for 
a few hours, seemed only to affect it near the out- 
let; and the drains had been laid as deep, and 
with as much fall as could be had with a free out- 
fall at the lowest stage of water in the stream; 
and I would here remark that, where the fall is 
as much as could be desired, there must, even 
then, in my opinion, be a constant, though slow, 
accretion of oxyde inside the tile that will, soon- 
er or later, entirely prevent the passage of water. 

Where this difficulty does not exist, and where 
the drains have sufficient fall and have been prop- 
erly laid, they have, so far as my observation ex- 
tends, invariably produced the most satisfactory, 
and often the most surprising results. 


How to Remove the Obstructions. 


Finding the main drain effectually closed as 
above stated, which of course rendered all the side 
drains emptying into it useless, there could be no 
Other conclusion than that if they were allowed 
to remain in this condition, it was no better’ than 
80 much money thrown away. 

An effort was therefore made to clean out the 
main drain, and, after some experiments, I sub- 
stituted a cast iron box (which is practically noth- 
ing more than an iron tile with a movable cover) 





for the tile, at intervals of about 100 feet the whole 
length of the drain, placing them at less distances 
where there were curves. Then took 12 “Bra- 
zier’s rods” (3-inch round iron, 10 feet long) and 
linked- them together by eyes on the ends of each, 
first drawing. the end of the rod a little smaller, 
so as to bend the point around the rod to prevent 
it coming apart in the drain; then bound two 
round lamp chimney brushes together, to make a 
brush of proper size, and fastened them with cop- 
per wire on one end, and a swab of a ball shape 
on the other; then put the brush end into the 
outlet and pushed it up to the first box, and from 
that to the second, and so on the whole length of 
the drain; then ran it back in the same manner; 
the water in the meantime washing out the ob- 
structions as they were loosened by the swabs; 
the ball on the back end allowing it to slide over 
any. projections of the tile. 

his left the drain perfectly clean, and the re-__ 
sult in this respect was entirely satisfactory. 

As these drains are already laid, it will no doubt 
pay, a8 a partial remedy, to swab out the main 
every year, which can be done in a few howrs, but 
as the laterals can never be reached in this man- 
ner, they can‘ be of no further use when once 
closed. 

It is not supposed that any farming lands will 
justify the laying of drains with a view to keepi 
them open in this way, but there are sometimes 
important drains from sinks, cellars, &c., that must 
be kept clear, and in such cases this modg may, for 
want of a better, be adopted with advantage. 

These statements and suggestions have been 
made partly for the benefit of others, but more 
especially in the hope that some effectual remedy 
may be suggested for the difficulty to which I have 
alluded. E. J. C 

Jackson, Mich., August, 1863. 





For the New England Farmer. 
IVY POISON---CAUTION. 


Mr. Eprror :—In your last paper I noticed a 
communication from Mr. Z. BREED, of Weare, N. 
H., recommending the chewing of the ivy leaf itself, 
as a preventive and a cure for ivy poison, Asa 
‘burnt child dreads the fire,” and I must confess 
I have been terribly burned by the experiment, I 
feel it to be my duty to utter one word of caution 
by relating my own sad experience. More than 
fifty years ago, I was persuaded by some of m 
kind and well meaning friends to try the experi- 
ment recommended by Mr. Breed. I did so; and 
I cannot fully describe to you the dreadful effects 
of the poison upon my whole physical constitu- 
tion. Besides, the experiment did not prove to 
be a preventive, nor a cure for ivy poison; but 
ever since, every time I have come in contact with 
ivy, I have been poisoned by it. Why the exper- 
iment should ever have been recommended, as 
such, I know not, except it be on the supposition, 
that “the hair of the same dog will cure.” But 
so far as my observation and experience extend, 
the less hair any one takes, the better he is off. 

Mount Grace. 

Warwick, Mass., Aug., 24, 1863. 





Tea CuLrurE.—Mr. H. Sontag, near San Fra- 
cisco, has put out one thousand tea plants, raised 
from seed obtained from China, 











GRAPE CULTURE, WINES AND WINE- 
MAKING---No. 3. 
Botanic Gardens in France—Port Defences. 


There is no more striking evidence of the civi- 
lization of the country than the public gardens, 
commonly called Botanic Gardens, which belong 
to nearly all the cities and large towns of France. 
Here are collections of all the useful plants of the 
country, with many curious and valuable ones 


from foreign lands. These are usually cultivated r 


with great care. 

In the vineyard in the botanic garden at Bor- 
deaux may be seen plots in which are exhibited 
all the modes of cultivation of the vine, practiced 
in the south-west of France. Mr. Haraszthy com- 
monly finds time to examine these gardens in all 
the towns he visits. 

Here, also, among the many ships in the harbor, 
-he is touched by “the beautiful Star Spangled 
Banner. In beholding the flag of my country, I 
felt rush into my heart a thrill of pleasure and of 
pride. Even without the flag, it was easy to rec- 
ognize at once our American ships; their high 
masts, towering above the forests around them, 
their sharp-cut bows, their finely-moulded lines, 
pronounced them American.” 

“I saw, building in the harbor, two. iron gin- 
boats ; the steel plates were being put on; they 
were five inches thick. These boats are meant for 
the protection of the harbor. They are anchored 
at the entrance, and defend its passage”. Here is 
evidently a forethought of a war with England or 
Russia. 

At Bordeaux, a gentleman of the house de Suze, 
a family which has been prospering in the wine 
trade for four generations, conducted him through 
all parts of their establishments, from the cooper's 
shop to the cellars, in which he saw innumerable 
rows of hogsheads, sometimes five or six tiers high, 
and bottles by the hundred thousand. - The cellar 
of one house contained in hogsheads and bottles 
not less than half a million of gallons. 

Casks for fine Cognacs, made of Russian oak, 
which alone gives no unpleasant taste to the bran- 
dy, cost about $4 each. 

In another establishment he saw the processes 
of drying, preparing, and boxing prunes: the fin- 
est in glass jars; the second best in paper boxes ; 
the third in tin boxes, round or square. The 
House now employs 85 women and 12 men. Be- 
fore the breaking out of the war in the United 
States, it employed 280 women and 35 men. 

“Why do not we Californians,” asks Mr. Harasz- 
thy, “try this trade? Our soil is much richer 
than that of Europe, and the method of drying the 
prunes is comparatively easy. We might, with 
the greatest ease, furnish all America, North and 
South.” 

He next went out, eighteen miles, to the village 
of Margaux, where the celebrated Chateau Mar- 
gaux is made. He describes the process. When 
the grapes are in the vats, “the fermentation lasts 
from seven to ten days. Then the wine is taken 
out.” This is the true first quality wine. “The 
residue is put into the press and pressed. This 
forms the second quality wine.” The remaining 
mass is thrown into a fermenting tub, water is 
poured upon it, aud after the fermentation, the 
—- is the common wine which forms the 

ink of the workmen. 





es, ing to excellence :—1. Vins de Medoc; 
2. Vins de Grave; 3. Vins des Cotes; 4. Vins 
ten lt a ew a Bae .~ called the 

u i a grape the ¢ 
ernet-Sanvignon. Phe quality varies with the soil 
and wines of yery different of excellence 
are often uced from different parts of the same 


e superior wines of the Medoc are of five dif- 
ferent qualities, the first of which consists of only 
hree wines : 
1. Chateau Margaux.100 to 110 tuns—4000 to 4400 gals. a year 


2. Chateau Lafitte. ..120 to 150 tuns—4800 te 5000 gals. a year. 
eee T0to 90 tuns—2900 to 3600 gals. a year. 


Of the vineyard of @hateau Margaux there are - 
200 acres, the whole of which was sold in 1836 to 
M. Aguado for 1,300,000 francs, that is at about, 
$1300 an acre. The Langon vineyard of 100 
which produces St. Julien wine, was sold in 185 
at the same rate. ‘The vineyard of Monton, of 62 
acres, was bought, in 1853, by M. Rothschild, for 
1,125,000 francs, that is, at p Bes $3600 an acre, 

E 

SANDCRACK IN THE HORSE’S FOOT, 

We continue our brief sketches of the diseases 
which afflict the horse when he is so unfortunate 
as to have a hard or careless master, or when 
he possesses them hereditarily, or contracts them 
through unavoidable circumstances. 

Most horses—even the best of them, will not 
continue to travel over the road at a rate of more 
than five to seven miles an hour, when 30 or more 
miles per day are required of them, unless they are 
urged to it by the driver. They may be trained to 
a more tapid movement,—but it will not be the 
voluntary, natural movement of the animal. 

A good horse, with a light carriage and two per~ 
sons, will travel fifty miles per day, for several 
days in suecession, if permitted to take a five or 
six-mile-an-hour jog, and allowed a reasonable 
time for feed and rest. This will not hurt him, 
and probably never induce one of the thousand 
dire diseases with which the noble animal is so 
often afflicted. But urge him over this distance 
in half the time, and he becomes strained so as to 
injure some of the delicate machinery with which 
he propels himself, so as to lame him for life; or 
he is so heated as to be ruined by a mess of grain, 
a drink of cold water, or a slight exposure toa 
current of cold air. These risks are trifling un- 
der a slow movement, but are greatly increased 
under a rapid one. 

Rapid driving is, then, the chief cause of the 
lameness and disease of most of our horses, and 
of their swift decay and early death. Overload- 
ing them is another cause, but not the chief one. 
It often causes lameness and induces diseases, and 
some of them of the most painful and disgusting 
character, such for instance, as the glanders,— 
but rapid driving is the fruitful source of lame- 
ness and disease in the horse. 

Among these diseases, a common one is the 
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sandcrack. In MAYHEW’s excellent work on the 
Horse, we find some illustrations which we have 
secured and now present to the reader, hoping 
they may aid him in performing a cure, if he pos- 


’ sesses an afflicted horse. He says any cause which 


weakens the body of the horse by interfering with 
the health of its secretions may induce sandcrack. 
Treading for any length of time upon a floor from 
which all moisture is absent, by rendering the 


. born hard or dry, may cause the hoof to be brittle 


and give rise to sandcrack. 

Sandcracks are of two sorts. Quarter crack, 
which chiefly happens among the lighter breed of 
animals ; toe crack, which occurs principally with 
cart-horses, and mostly with those which work 
between the shafts. 


Quaater Crack. Generally met with in 
fast horses, upon the inner side of the fore 
foot. ~ 


Quarter sandcrack, which is illus- 
traed above, is of the least impor- 
tance of the two. It is oftenest 
seen upon the inner quarter of the 

hoof, where the horn, being thinnest, is most sub- 
jected to motion. It usually commences at the 
crown of the hoof, that is, where the hair ends, 
and extends to the sole. A horse thus affected 
should be placed loose, in a large stall, or box, 
and receive soft, nutritious food, such as boiled 
oats, scalded hay and grass. Greased rags should 
be placed over the hoofs and under the sole, and 
a hot iron may be drawn across each end of the 
crack to‘prevent its extending. 

The illustration on the left hand, below, shows 
a partial sandcrack, dressed and shod, and that 
on the right hand the methods of eradicating a 
sandcrack. The lines represented are made with 
a red hot iron, and need not be made so deep as 
to cause pain to the horse. Either the semicircu- 
lar or the angular lines are equally effective. 


By gradually scraping away the edges of the 
crack with a sharp knife, keeping them clean and 
smooth, they will be much more likely to unite. 
But the horse should have all the rest possible, 
and if used, the foot always thoroughly cleaned 
before he is put up. 





t= The third Massachusetts account with the 
United States has recently been transmitted to 
Washington by the Auditor, Levi Reed. The 
amount disbursed on behalf of the general govern- 
ment has been $3,365,110 52. The amount due 
the State is $1,829,922 25. There has been paid 
by the State on account of the United States, since 
Jan. 1, 1863, to the present time, $28,905 





SELECTION OF SEED. 

We cut from the July number of the Westmins- 
ter Review the following passage as containing a 
most remarkable experiment upon the effects of 
carefully selecting seed wheat : 

“In pacing through the Great Exhibition of last 
summer, many of our readers may have noticed 
among the agricultural products in the Eastern 
Annexe some magnificent ears of corn, bearing i 
the somewhat novel title of “pedigree wheat, 
which excited the admiration of all those interest- 
ed in such matters—except, indeed, the jurors, 
who left them unnoticed. This wheat was exhib- 
ited by Mr. Hallet, of Brighton, who has given its 
history in the Royal Agricultural Society’s Jour- 
nal, vol. xxii. part 2. It appears that this gentle- 
man having conceived the notion that careful 
breeding might produce some of the same advan- 
tages in cereals which it has been found to do in 
cattle and horses, commenced some years ago & 
series of experiments with the view of ing 
out his idea. Having selected one ear of wheat 
of remarkably fine quality, he sowed the grains 
separately, at a distance of twelve inches —_ 
The next year he further selected the one 
ear produced from the former, and treated that in 
a similar way. The following table gives the re- 
sult at the end of the fifth year from the original 


39 
62 
‘Thus,’ says Mr. Hallett, ‘by means of rape 
ed pa: amy» sg the leagth Hh the ears has been 
doubled, their contents nearly trebled, and the til- 
lering power of the seed increased five-fold.’ By 
‘tillering,’ we should ponerse mention, is meant 
the horizontal growth of the wheat-plant, which 
takes place before the vertical stems are thrown 
up, and upon the extent of which, therefore, de- 
pends in a great degree the number of ears which 
the single plant produces. Now there can be no 
doubt thata great deal of the marvellous improve- 
ment shown in the above table is due to the treat- 
ment to which Mr. Hallett subjected his wheat ; 
that is to say, to the fact of its being sown singly 
and apart, so that each plant has been allowed to 
develop itself fully ; but we cannot attribute the 
whole to this cause.” 


May not the course here illustrated be followed 
with advantage in many cages? A correspondent 
of the N. E. Farmer, “E. K.,” of Hardwick, seems 
to have pursued a similar course with Indian 
corn, whereby he has, within twenty years, in- 
creased the yield from forty or sixty bushels per 
acre to seventy or nearly a hundred. Something 
similar has been usually done, in the case of Indi- 
an corn, very generally, for many years. Would 
it not be worth the labor it would require to select 
the largest, longest heads of rye, from such stocks 
as had tillered most, and continue to do this for 
years in succession? Why should we not do the 
same thing with all our garden vegetables ? 
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For the New England Farmer, 
PLOWS AND PLOWING. 
{Read by J. Warren Brown, before the Concord Farmers’ Club.) 


In speaking of plows let us look back for about 
thirty years, or so, and see what improvements 
have been made. Then, we had a huge frame of 
timber and plank framed together, and covered 
with strips of iron, so that the dirt, some of it, 
might slide off the mold-board. With one of 
these ploughs, it used to take six: oxen to break 
up a piece of land, with two men to drive and one 
to ride on the plough, which, with the holder, 
made four men and siz oxen! Now two yokes 
of oxen are considered a heavy team for plough- 
ing almost any land, and for light land, one pair 
of oxen, or a pair of horses are considered team 
enough, thus reducing the expense one-half or 
more, and at the same time doing the work much 
better. This difference is accounted for in the 
improved ploughs which are now in use. There 
are so many different kinds of them, that it is dif- 
ficult to tell which is best, until we give them a 
fair trial. 

The first cast iron plough I ever used was a 
small seed plough, made by J. Dutcher. This 
must have been thirty years ago, or more. It 
was the first cast iron mer which was ever on 
my father’s farm,—and the only one for a num- 
ber of years. Then came the Hiicheock plough, 
and it was thought to be a wonderful thing. And, 
indeed, it was,—for I well remember, when driv- 
ing the team, and my elder brother holding the 
plough, that he would let go the handles, and it 
would go some distance alone, and turn a nice 
furrow, and I thought it a wonderful sight, indeed. 
But this was destined soon to be given up. 

The next plough among us was one got up by 
Mr. C. Howard, but this did not work well, and 
was soon thrown aside to give place to Mr. Joel 
Nourse's celebrated Lage ploughs, which, in my 
estimation, are the best ploughs which have ever 
been invented. They are of casy draft; they 
work well among stones ; being of medium length, 
they are easily handled among trees; will turn a 
very wide furrow, and turn it over flat and hand- 
some.. .. 

The-Lagle 20 is the best breaking up plough I 

have ever used for heavy work. Then the Eagle 
2 is excellent for a stubble or seed plough, and 
by having a cutter and wheel attached, makés a 
good--breaking up plough for light land. The 
Lagle-B, is just the thing for a light pair of cat- 
tle or a horse. 
. It is of great importance for a man who is go- 
ing to select a set of ploughs for a farm, to look 
around and satisfy himself what are the best kinds, 
so that he may be able to get such as he will be 
satisfied with, and savé the expense of having 
two-or three times as many as are necessary on 
the farm. I have suffered considerably in this 
way myself, for in looking over my stock of ploughs 
I find I have tev in all, when I do not really need 
but four: Every farmer should have one side hill 
plough-on his farm, for in ploughing a field for 
seeding down, it can be left much more level with 
this, than with the common plough. 

One word about taking care of ploughs after 
we get them. It has always seemed to me to be 
bad fiolicy to house the ploughs in the field, or by 
the- side of the fences or roadside. They should 
be put under cover, and cleaned as soon as we 





are done using them. I shall say but few words 
as to the depth of ploughing. Ido not agree with 
some farmers who want their land ghed twelve 
or eighteen inches deep. I think. eight or: nine 
inches is enough on most land. 





For the New England Farmer, 
HORTICULTURAL NOTES---No 2. 
Deferring my talk about the best manner of 
cultivating strawberries until a more convenient 
season, I will speak of raspberries, the fruit that 
comes in next after strawberries. This fruit can 


be more easily and cheaply grown than strawber- ~ 


ries, and for that reason sells at a lower price. A 
plantation of raspberries will last many years, as 
they are, of course, renewed to a certain extent 
every year, by cutting out the old wood that dies 
after ripening the fruit. They should be cultivat- 
ed in hills or stools, and should be set in rows 
three and a half to four feet apart. I should prefer 
the latter distance—and about three or three and 
a half feet apart in the row. All the suckers or new 
shoots outside of the stools should be hoed up un- 
less they are wanted for new plantations. They 
sbould be nicely tied up to a stake in the spring, 
soon after they are lifted. Most, if not all, of 

finer kinds of raspberries in cultivationmeed to be 
laid down and covered in winter—the better way 
is to cover with earth. The ground should be 
well manured either fall or spring. The demand 
for this fruit in the market is not extensive, as 
compared with the demand for strawberries. ‘The 
time is so short between that fruit and blueberries, 
and other berries which can be bought for a much 
less ge that sometimes raspberries will hardly 
pay for picking; still, every garden should have 
its plat of raspberries, that a succession of fruit 
may be secured for the table. The variety consid- 
ered best and grown most for market, is the Frgn- 
conia. It is not so large as some, but it is a firm- 
er fruit, and bears handling and transportation 
better. Fair quality. Color red, good bearer. 

The Knevett’s Giant is one of the' best raspber- 
ries—perhaps the very best one—eultivated in 
this region. It is quite large, fine flavored, early, 
red, fruit tender, and for this reason not grown to 
any great extent for market. No garden should 
be without this fine variety. 

The Fastolff is almost as good as the Knevett’s 
Giant, red, large, and good flavor, but tender in 
fruit; not fit for market, fine for home use. 

Brinckle’s Orange is an elegant looking berry, 
and of fine quality. It is of a beautiful orange 
color when fully ripe; good size, great bearer, 
should be grown tor home use only, as a yellow 
raspberry is not a popular fruit for market. This 
variety and Knevett’s Giant are good enough, and 
one need not look further for raspberries, accord 
ing to my experience. 

‘The Catawissa is more like the wild black ras 
berry in size, color and flavor, though better. It 
often produces a full crop of ripe fruit quite late 
in the season. I think it worthy of a further trial. 

The Red Antwerp has mostly gone by in this 
region. 

There are other varieties that might be spoken 
of, but I have given the best and will not take 
time to refer to others. 

With raspberries, come currants, a fruit that can 
be grown almost as easily as weeds, and that does 
not sell much better. I don’t believe currants can 
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be a profitable ‘crop at seventy-five cents to one 
dollar a bushel, carried to market, costing fifty 
cents a bushel to pick them. Still, they should 
be grown extensively for home use, as no fruit is 
more palatable or more healthy, perhaps, during 
the warm weather than currants, cooked or raw. 

There are many varieties in cultivation some of 
which are of very large size. 

The largest of them is the Cherry currant. 
Many of the berries are truly.as large as Mazzard 
cherries. Bunches medium length, very large 
seeds, acid and watery, poor bearer, and I think 
on the whole, not worthy of extensive cultivation. 

La Versaillaise is a large, dark, red fruit, but 
little inferior in size to the last named sort. 
Bunches longer, better bearer, fruit some better in 
quality, though rather coarse and acid. I think it 
may do to grow this variety for market. 

May’s Victoria was claimed as a splendid sort 
when introduced, but has failed to come up to the 
mark. Bunches long, color light red. Berries 
medium size’ to small, at lower end of bunch, 
great bearer, quality good, no great account. 

La Caucase resembles the Versaillaise if not 
identical with it; may do for market. 

Dana’s Transparent is a new, white currant, 
originated by Francis Dana, of Roxbury; very 
large size, the largest white I ever saw, great 
bearer, more acid than White Dutch. I regard it 
as a valuable variety. 

The White Dutch is the very best white currant 
so far as quality goes that I know. Good size, 
good bearer, bush rather slow grower, fruit less 
acid than most currants. , This is one of the vari- 
eties that I would always recommend for home 
i for market where a white variety is de- 
sired. 

White Grape is a good white variety—consid- 
ered by some-cultivators superior to White Dutch ; 
it don’t seem to me so. 

White Gondouin is very much like the White 
grape, and a good currant. i 

The Red Dutch is the variety so extensively 
cultivated about Boston. Good size, great bearer, 
fruit of excellent quality, more acid than the 
White, but not nearly so much so as some of the 
larger sorts. 

Burton’s Seedling is a fine looking variety ; new, 
Ihave not tested it, but promises to be valuable 
where size is desirable. 

Black Naples is the best black, and is a profita- 
ble sort to grow for wine or jelly. 

The red currants are the most saleable of all. 
There are many other varieties more or less valu- 
able, such as Fertile de Angers, a large red varie- 
ee fair quality, not a great bearer. Fertile de 

allau, red, small, great bearer. Imperial Jaune 
a French sort of good quality. Gliore de Sablons, 
a pretty, —. sort, of no great value. Cham- 
pagne, a pink fruit of fair quality. None of these 
can be considered very valuable as compared with 
the sort previously described. 

Gooseberries come along with currants, or soon 
after. This fruit is not grown extensively in this 
part of the country, and when raised, are usuall 
picked and sold green for cooking. Our English 
cousins across the pond, place a much higher value 
on the gooseberry than we do, and have in culti- 
vation many sorts. The varieties grown by them 
mostly fail here, owing principally to mildew. It 
seems to me that we ought to raise more goose- 





berries than we do. ‘The leading American varie- 
ties are Houghton’s Seedling, a fruit of good qual- 
ity, red when ripe, skin smooth and thin, great 
bearer, seldom mildews, bush low, spreading. 
The Mountain Seedling is another and a valaabite 
kind. It was introduced by the Shakers at New 
Lebanon, N. Y. Fruit large, red, smooth, skin 
moderately thin, fruit hangs in bunches, one to 
two inches below the branches, never mildews, 
strong, nearly upright growers. I regard it as a 
valuable variety. ° 

The American Seedling is a new variety, intro- 
duced by Mr. CHarLEs Downina. Fruit medi- 
um size, quality good, upright grower, free from 
mildew ; have fruited it but one year, and can only 
say that it promises well. 

Foster’s Seedling is a large, fine looking fruit, 
of good quality, evidently a seedling from some 
English variety, and like those, sometimes mil- 
dews. These comprise most of the American va- 
rieties. Some cultivators are successful with. the 
best English sorts, but generally they fail from 
mildew. Gooseberries need to be pruned every 
year, cutting out the coarse, strong suckers that 
would otherwise take the strength of the plant. 

Newton Centre, Sept.,-1863. J. F. C. 





IttinoIs CHEESE.—The Ilkinois Farmer copies 
the following from the price current of a Chicago 
daily : 


CHEESE—Dnuill. Hamburg 11@11%c; Western Reserve 10 
@1034¢; Illinois 8 @ 9c. 


And pronounces it not only a fraud on the cheese- 
makers, but a slander on the State. “Hamburg,” 
he says, is simply No. 1,““Western Reserve” No. 
2, and “Illinois” No. 3, of Illinois-made cheese. 
The editor knows of whole dairies in that State, 
that are sold for Hamburg, and he censures both 
dealer and manufacturer for a “trick in trade,” 
which “advertises to the world that either our 
cheese-makers are incompetent, or that the cows 
and pasturage are not adapted to the making of 
first-rate cheese, when nothing is further from the 
truth.” 





Sattmvc Hay.—A correspondent of the Coun- 
try Gentleman says he abandoned the old practice 
of putting salt on hay, as it adds to its moisture 
instead of lessening it. , 

This opinion is backed with a will, by a writer 
for the Boston Cultivator, who lays down the law, 
as he understands it, in the following unequivocal 
manner : 

It is time this absurd ‘custom was done away. 
It is beyond conception how so transparent a hum- 
bug ever got so widespread. Every particle of 
salt used on hay is a positive injury to it. The 
practice of salting hay ought to be almost as much 
discountenanced and discouraged as though it 
were an actual poison. Men will make almost su- 
perhuman exertions to get their hay up dry, and 
then immediately wet it with salt. 


t= The work of boring a new artesian well, to 
supply Sacramento with good drinking water, has 
been commenced on the bank of the river in front 
of the Water Works building. 
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LETTER FROM THE FARM. 
Concord, Sept. 19, 1863. 

GENTLEMEN :—The Middlesex Agricultural So- 
ciety held its annual Exhibition on Thursday, Sept. 
17, in this town. The day was fair, but extremely 
hot. A large number of persons were in attend- 
ance who seemed to enjoy the occasion, and among 
them I was glad to notice many ladies, 

This Society ‘was established in 1793, and, con- 
sequently, is now seventy years old—the oldest in 
the State, by several years, and has undoubtedly 
had a large and beneficial influence upon the agri- 
culture of the county, and perhaps beyond the 
1 mits of the county. 

The exercises of Thursday were the usual ones. 
The Ploughing-Match was contested by eight two- 
horse teams, five two ox-teams, and two double, or 
four ox-teams. The work was well performed. 
The first premium for two-horse teams was award- 
ed to Jabez Gowing, of Concord; the second to 
Henry A. Parmenter, of Wayland ; single teams, 
first premium to George M. Baker, of Lincoln ; 
second to A. H. Wheeler, of Concord; double 
teams, first premium to £«muel M. Thomas, of 
Wayland ; second to Elijah Wood, of Concord, 

There was a good show in number of very fine 
cattle on the ground. The Dutch cattle presented 
by W. W. Chenery, of Belmont, consisted of five 
bulls, ten cows and heifers and four oxen. He al- 
so exhibited some Angora goats, imported from 
Asia Minor, and sheep of the Texal breed, import- 
ed by him from Friesland. 

Mr. J. L. Hurd, of Concord, exhibited fine spec- 
imens of pure Jerseys, and Wm. Mackintosh, a 
bull of the same breed. Mr. George M. Barrett, 
of Concord, exhibited fine Ayreshire stock. 
Grades were also on the ground of Devon and 
Ayreshire. Wm. Buckminster, of Framingham, 
exhibited some fine Devon stock. B. W. Gleason, 
of Stowe, offered a yoke of fat oxen, weighing 
2606 and 2437 pounds respectively. Among the 
other exhibitors of neat stock were Asa G. Shel- 
don, of Wilmington, Jonas Viles, of Waltham, 
Wm. Hastings and A. 8. Lewis, of Framingham. 

The Swine exhibited were excellent, but the 
number small. The Chester county breed exhibit- 
ed by Mr. Blinn, of Lexington, were as clean, sym- 
metrical and perfect as any swine we have ever 
seen. ‘They attracted much attention. There 
were several coops of very beautiful Poultry. 

The exhibition of horses was large and included 
some excellent animals. 

That of Apples was not as large as is usual in 
our show—but some of the specimens were fine. 
I had the pleasure of showing twenty varieties, 
some of them new in this county. Peers and 
Grapes were not in abundance, but still some very 
fine ones were on the tables. Mr. Morse, of Cam- 





bridge, entered about a dozen varieties, Simon 
Brown, of Concord, seventeen varieties, and sey. 
eral others in smaller parcels. 

The display of Bread and Butter was very at- 
tractive. All the samples of butter which I ex. 
amined I should pronounce of the best kind,—and 
I was glad to see so much of it presented. The 
bread, also, was pronounced excellent by those 
who had opportunity to examine and taste it. 

The display of articles of Domestic Industry 
gave ample evidence of the fine taste, as well as 
the industry of the women of Middlesex County. 

There was no dinner by the Society, and no 
written address,—but after the examinations and 
exercises were coucluded on the grounds, the 
Town Hall was thrown open to all, first to hear 
addresses and then to choose officers of the So- 
ciety for the ensuing year. The speakers were 
the President, E. W. Buti, Jonn C. BARTLETT, 
of Chelmsford, Gro. B. Lorine, of Salem, L. 
WETHERELL, of Boston, Simon Brown, of Con- 
cord, J. M. UsHeER, of Medford, Mr. Grout, of 
Framingham, President of the Middlesex South 
Society, and Mr. Braprorp, President of the 
Worcester North Society. The speeches were 
generally short, pertinent, and energetic. 

Officers were then chosen, as follows, which 
closed the exercises of the exhibition for the year 
1863. 

W. W. Cuenery, Belmont, President, 
Aone Gage, West CAMBIO, | ig Preidets 


Joun B. Moore, Concord, Secretary. 
Ricuarp Barrett, Concord, Treasurer. 


In this exhibition, which has just closed, I was 
sorry not to observe any specimen of grain, with 
the exception of a few traces of Indian corn. The 
vegetables, also, were quite limited in quantity—so 
that these prime articles, including the small ex- 
hibition of fruit, seem almost to have lost the im- 
portant position which they once held in this an- 
cient Society. Indeed, in the amount of stock, of 
every kind, exhibited, as well as fruits, vegetables, 
grain, and inveations and implements, there has 
been a decided falling off in our exhibitions in lat- 
ter years. I well know, by long experience, what 
cost of labor, of vigilance and energy it requires 
to sustain these annual exhibitions, and that when 
these yield, the interests of the enterprise will suf- 


fer. 
The Potato Rot. 


I am informed that this disease has been dis- 
covered in many fields in this region, and in some 
cases, to a very considerable extent. 

The haying season—even of the first crop,—is 
not over yet. Many tons are now lying in cock 
within view from my window. 

Beans Still Running. 

I have a piece of rich land planted with the 
white pea bean—the smallest bean we have, I be- 
lieve. ‘The vines have run from one to eight feet, 
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wherever they could find a stake or tree to run 
upon, and where they could not, have run among 
themselves on the ground! The vines are now 
as green as in July, and continue to blossom on 
their top ends, up in the sky! Near their routs, 
there are many well-filled pods, and other pods of 
various growth continue till they reach the blos- 
soms. Is there anything but King Frost that will 
stop them ? How can they be harvested? Who 
will inform me P 

I am truly yours, 


Mzsszs. Neunsz, Eaton & Totman. 


Smwon Brown. 





For the New England Farmer. 
GRASS. 
do Barey went by Mino? Prarr. before the Concord Farmers’ 


Mr. PRESIDENT :—The importance of the grass 
crop to this country is so well understood, that it 
is not worth while to say much about it now and 
here. -If I say that its annual value in the United 
States has been estimated to exceed $300000,000, 
I shall name a fact that only the most thriving of 
farmers can fully appreciate. Probably in this 
town no other crop equals it in value ; and on very 
many farms it exceeds all others put together. As 
the population and wealth of the country increase, 
there will -be an undoubted necessity that this crop, 
as well as others, should increase in at least an 
equal ratio. It becomes then an important ques- 
tion how this increase shall be brought about. 
Shall it be by devoting a larger area to its cultiva- 
tion? That may be done to some extent, but our 
hoed crops, our grain crops, and our wood crops 
will then suffer. There are other ways in which 
the amount of our grass may be largely increased, 
and at the same time be made to give the means 
of greatly increasing all other products of the 
farm. -By cultivating those species that yield the 
largest growth, and of the best quality, by liber- 
ally applying to the soil the best fertilizers, by 
draining fields now so saturated with cold and 
sour moisture that mo respectable grass will con- 
sent to grow there, and by adapting different spe- 
cies of grass to the most favorable soils we may 
have, it is quite likely the maximum will not be 
reached till the aggregate of our crops is at least 
trebled. 

This may, to some, seem an extravagant esti- 
mate, but I believe it to be more than possible, 
and desire that it should be taken as my deliberate 
prophecy of what is yet to be realized by many 

armers of Concord, who will intelligently and res- 
olutely set about it. 

Strictly speaking, as botanists have classified 
plants, the term grass includes only those plants 
which have long, single narrow leaves, each leaf 
having many fine veins, or raised lines, running 
parallel with a central prominent vein, and a long 
Sheath that elasps the stem ; the stem being usu- 
ally hollow, and divided into separate sections by 


is better to indu 





arent yam. pdr tapi In this neigh- 
rhood the general opinion seems to be in favor 
of timothy, red-top and clover. Indeed, I am not 
aware that any other grass is cultivated to any 
considerable extent for permanent mowing. There 
are other grasses, which, on favorable soils, and 
for special purposes, may be more — ; and 
I am inclined to pets rst that the sowing of a 
greater variety of r, even if the spe- 
cies are a little inferior to the best, both for mow- 
ing permanent —— lands, would be to our ad- 
vantage. The law is as imperative that cattle shall 
not live by clover alone, as that “Man shall not 
live by bread alone”—taken ina oe 
sense. Cattle often manifest their preference for 
a variety of food, and as that desire is easily grat- 
ified, and tends to keep them in better health, it 
them. If any one alone 
is best for the animal, it — pity that Nature has 
taken pains to mix up so large a variety, possess- 
ing nile are qualities. — — 
grasses of different species grow together, a 

er number of plants, and therefore more weight of 
forage, will grow on a given space, than where 
there are only one or two. On much of our New 
England soil, Nature assists us in this matter, by 
mixing in a considerable variety, though we may 
sow but one sort of seed. But if we would take 
the business into our own hands, perhaps we could 
improve on Nature, by selecting some of the best 
varieties that we can find, instead of accepting the 
often comparatively poor sorts which she chooses 
to offer us. A square foot of rich pasture has been 
found by careful counting, to contain 1000 plants, 
of 20 different species. A square foot of irrigated 
field contained 1798 plants. Sods from three oth- 
er fields six years old, with a single ies on 
each, contained respectively but 192, 90, and 75 
plants to the square foot. Now as different 

cies of plants do, to a considerable extent, take 
different food from the soil, or in different propor- 
tions, no one element of fertility which the soil 
may contain, will be so soon exhausted where 
there is a variety ; and among the variety we shall 
be likely to get one or more sorts to which the 
soil is well adapted. In arranging for mowing 
lands, care should be taken to select varieties of 
grass which mature at nearly the same time; 
while for pastures the rule should be just the re-, 
verse, as there we want to keep a succession of 
feed for the whole season. In both cases it would 
be well that a part, at least, of the varieties sown 
should have the habit of freely sending up a sec- 
ond growth, after being cropped. Grasses differ 
much in this respect. Orchard grass, blue grass, 
the clovers, Italian rye grass, tall oat grass, may 
be named as having this habit. 

But there may be some difficulty in procuring 
seeds for this desirable variety, as our custom of 
using but few sorts has not encouraged seedsmen 
to procure and keep on hand any but the few most 
commonly called for. Others can be obtained, 
but as the rule seems to be that seeds once pur- 


what are properly called joints. Timothy, red-top, | chased, must be sold either before a new stock is 


oats, rye, millet, are familiar examples. But as 
- the clovers and some other plants nearly related 
to them, are usually*counted among the grasses, 
and are excellent forage crops, I shall take the lib- 
erty to include them as domain to the subject 
which is before us for discussion this evening. 

It is important to decide, in the first place, what 


' grass might also be worthy of trial. 


| sought for, or else mixed with the new, the less 
‘common seeds are not so reliable as those for 


which the demand is certain and regular. But I 
think that in addition to timothy and red-top, we 
might find the blue grass, and tall oat grass, and 
they would be worth trying. The Italian rye 
In oll parts 
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of Europe it is ranked among the most valuable. 
Those that have been named all mature at nearly 
the same time, and might be sown together. The 
orchard grass is good also, but it comes forward 
earlier, and would ripen its seed by the time timo- 
thy would be in bloom, and when it is over-ripe, 
the stems are hard and wiry. But I have little 
doubt that it would be an excellent addition to clo- 
ver, and would be ready for the scythe at the same 
time. Some ten or twelve years ago, 1 sowed 
some of this seed on a part of my dry pasture 
that I had ploughed, but for some reason it never 
came up. In another trial, a few years laier, I 
sowed a little on some moist clayey loam, where it 
came up and promised well, but the first winter 
killed sleet part of it. What survived, however, 
still lives and flourishes. I have saved seed from 
it at various times, and sown it around under ap- 
ple trees, and find it more hardy than [ at first sup- 
posed. I saved seed last summer which I intend 
to sow with the clover next spring. It is highly 
recommended as a pasture grass, on account of its 
early growth in spring, by starting rapidly after 
being cropped, and its ability to resist severe 
drought. ed clover is in my estimation a very 
valuable forage plant. In favorable soils it will 
give a very large amount of food for stock, wheth- 
er used green for soiling, or made into hay. I 
think we have no one kind of grass more accepta- 
ble to milch cows, or that better answers all pur- 
mys for which we feed these, whether our object 

e to fatten our stock, or to produce milk. It 
should enter largely into our arrangements for 
forage, especially that part which we intend to use 
up at home. It has also been found to be very 
serviceable as an aid to the improvement of the 
soil. The manurial results from clover must be 
rich in lime, potash, soda, and other important 
elements, which exist in lesser quantities. These, 
with the organic portion of the excrement, will 
make an excellent fertilizer for any soil to which 
it may be applied. One may be pardoned, how- 
ever, for wishing that clover were not so liable to 
suffer in summer, if it is sown with grain, or in 
winter, if the ground is not kept well covered 
with snow. Perhaps the best way to arrange it, 
is to sow it in the spring, without grain. It will 
then bear the summer heat, and give, on good 
soil, a fair crop the first season, and be in better 
condition to bear the severities and changes of 
winter. 

White clover is also a valuable grass, both for 
pastures and mowing lands. It should be sown 
always with other grasses. By its thick growth at 
the bottom, the amount of hay is largely increased, 
and its quality improved. On lands that are in a 
condition to give a second crop, it is especially to 
be valued, as it starts quickly after being cropped. 
It is a rich and nutritious grass, not greatly infe- 
rior to red clover. 

If lucerne can be made to bear our winters, it 
also should take rank among our best forage 
orm It has not yet pall itself sufficiently 

ardy to be a sure crop here. It requires a good 
and deep loamy soil, well fertilized, with adry and 
permeable subsoil of sand or gravel, for its roots 
penetrate to a great depth. It will not flourish in 
a compact clay. Ina favorable soil it will give 
three or four crops in a season, the first crop be- 
ing ready to cut from the 10th tothe 15th of May, 
and the second five or six weeks after. It should 





be cut as soon as it begins to blossom, otherwise 
the stems become hard and woody. Its roots pen- 
etrate so deep that it never suffers from drought; 
but holds up its stem fresh and green in the driest 
and most sultry weather, when — blade of 
grass droops for want of moisture. I sowed 
small quantity of the lucerne seed, about fen years 
ago, in a light, sandy soil. It promised well the 
first season, but the winter killed most of it. 
What survived still remains, and grows more 
thrifty than the clover on the same soil, I pur- 
pose to try it again the coming season, believing 
that if it can be carried safely through our win- 
ter, it will become more hardy, age giving firmness 
to its fibre. 

Much of our wet meadow land that cannot be 
easily drained, might be improved by the addition 
of the most valuable grasses that flourish in such 
a situation. On some of these probably, the fowl 
meadow grass would thrive. This has tam igh- 
ly recommended for the large amount of hay it 
gives, and also for its good quality. Some years 
ago I attempted to introduce it into some of m 
low ground. The seed took only in some sm 
patches, and the oe failed. The seed being ex- 
pensive ($5.00 a bushel,) I was discouraged from 
trying again. This _ has several good quali- 
ties. It is supposed to be more nutritious than 
any of the wet meadow grasses. Its habit bein 


to send up new shoots from the lower joints, it 

would probably give a good second crop if mowed 

early ; and it accommodates itself to the conve- 

nience of the hay-makers better than any others, 

making good hay if cut at any time from July to 

October, the first stems — green while 
t 


sending up numerous new ones. thrives best 
on moist intervales.that are oceasionally over- 
flowed, and I have supposed it might thrive on 
the outer borders of our river meadows, and per- 
haps on every part of them, when the dam at Bil- 
lerica is removed, and the river cleared. 

Many years ago I was informed by some friends 
from Plymouth that the product of some wet 
meadow lands in that vicinity had been greatly 
improved by simply sowing red-top on the sod. 
As this will grow in quite wet situations, it might 
pay to try it on some of ours, and this might be 
done with little cost. 

Blue Joint is arother valuable grass for wet 
lands, and where the soil suits, it yields a very 
large crop, growing to the height of 4 or 5 feet. 
The quality places it among the best of the swam 
grasses. { fave seen it growing in great luxuri- 
ance and aburdance on the Charles River mead- 
ows, in West Roxbury and Newton, where the 
meadow is annually overflowed in spring, and I 
see no reason why it should not do on our river 
meadows. It is a very common grass in low © 
grounds, but I have not seen it pure in such mas- 
ses as in the Charles River meadows. 

The Reed Canary grass, which grows very rank- 
ly along the mill brook, and by fhe river side 
in this town,—by some called Blue joint—would 
seem to be a good grass for similar situations, and 
perhaps if once introduced might flourish in our 
wet meadows generally; more especially where 
the water at some seasons flows over the surface. 
I have noticed it growing on uplands quite luxu- 
riantly, but do not suppose it would be a profita- 
ble grass to cultivate where more nutritious grass- 
es would flourish. It looks very beautiful in its 
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flowering season, with its bluish-green leaf and 
stem, surmounted by a panicle of white-anthered 
flowers. 

Every one must have noticed in feeding stock, 
a difference in the nutritive value of different 
grasses. ‘The difference between the richest and 
poorest isvery great. Jt would require a long se- 
ries of very careful experiments to make sure of 
their relative value. Several things have to be 
taken into account when we undertake to decide 
We want to 
known which will give the heaviest crop on our 
soil, which is richest in flesh—and which in fat- 
forming principles, which will give most strength 
and power of endurance, and which will produce 
most milk; because we at times have all these 
objects to provide for, and might find it for our 
advantage to select our grasses with reference to 
the end we aim at. A careful study of the qual- 
ities of various grasses, as shown by their effects 
on stock, might enable us to improve on our pres- 
ent practice. To aid us in this endeavor chemists 
have given us careful analyses of many varieties 
of grass, showing their composition and theoretic 
nutritive value. Probably these analyses are not 
to be relied upon as absolutely accurate. Still, they 
It may be pre- 
sumed that the stomach of a cow has a laboratory 
where results are often obtained, varyin consid- 
erably from those that would be obtained by Lie- 
big, Von Shaer, Way, or Jackson. The action of 
the vital chemistry of the animal cannot be imi- 
tated by the imperfect science of man, and its 
mode of ‘action is not clearly understood. The 
chemist will tell you, to the hundredth part of a 
grain, the comparative parts of grass or flesh—so 
much oxygen, so much nitrogen, so much hydro- 
gen, &c.,—but he cannot weigh vitality, nor meas- 
ure its energy as applied to the combinations of 
which his gasses are susceptible. Still his conclu- 
sions are of value, and will generally agree with 
the experience of the careful feeder. And as ap- 
proximation in this matter is all that we can rea- 
sonably expect at present, it is better to take ad- 
‘vantage of all the means presented to us for infor- 
mation. Prof. Way, a distinguished English chem- 
ist, has carefully analyzed a variety of grasses, for 
the purpose of ascertaining their relative nutritive 
value, and from his tables, as quoted by C. L. 
Flint in his book on Grasses, I have taken the re- 
sult he arrives at in regard to a few of those most 
commonly cultivated here, and a few others that 
are elsewhere considered valuable. The grasses 
were cut when in blossom and dried till all water 
was evaporated from them. In that state the per 
cent. of nutritious matter contained in eaclr grass 
is 
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but it has a reputation, founded on experience of 
its value, that is likely to retain for it an impor- 
tant pe among our cultivated grasses, without 
the chemist’s aid. 

It is supposed to be ascertained that the gluten 
or albumen of es and grains goes mainly to 
the formation of flesh, while the fatty matter, and 
starch, sugar, gum, &c., are largely used in respi- 
ration, what is not so used being deposited in the 
form of fat in various parts of the body. So when 
we know the composition of an article of food, we 
can tell pretty nearly what will be the effect on the 
animal eating it. But the chemical properties of 
grass are probably somewhat modified by the soil 
on which it grows, and this adds to the uncertain- 
ty of the chemist’s analysis. Those species, the 
qualities of which I have just stated, grew on a 
lime or clay soil. Every one knows that Timothy 
and Red-top grown on reclaimed swamp lands are 
inferior, both in nutritive and palatable qualities, 
to the same sorts grown on uplands. But then, 
again, the upland soils differ, and give different 
Mgr to crops grown on them, as different 

inds of food given to an ox will cause differences 
in the qualities of his flesh. True, that to some 
extent, the organs of both the plant and the ani- 
mal will secrete and assimilate those elimentary 
principles that are suitable for them, yet if there 
Is a deficiency of any, or any exist in, dispropor- 
tionate quantity, or in unsuitably modified forms, 
the organs must take what they can get, or starve. 
It has been found by experiment, in Germany, 
that vetches grown on weil-limed land promote 
the production of cheese, while after being ma- 
hured with good ashes, they increased the quanti- 
ty of milk and cream. And in the County of 
Leicester, England, the manuring of an old pas- 
ture with good farm-yard manure is said to have _ 
greatly injured the quality of the cheese made 
from the cows fed on it. So before we can be sure 
of the quality of grass of any species,.we must 
know upon what kind of soil it grew, and it is but 
fair to presume that some of the diflerence noticed 
in the analyses of the several chemists should be 
attributed to the various qualities of the soil. We 
have yet much to learn in this matter of adapting 
grasses to their most appropriate soils, and also in 
suiting our manures both to crops and soils. 
Most grasses will grow to some extent in any 
place where they can get a place to stand, but, for 
all that, there is a soil where they will thrive best. 
We want to know where to put each plant, and 
what dressing to give it, to produce the best re- 
sults. Opinions now differ on these points; for 
instance, Mr. Flint says, “The soils best adapted 
to clover are tenacious or stiff loams, containing 
more or less of lime or clay.” I. B. Moore has 
said “Clover is a good thing to sow on dry soils.” 
And two of the best crops of clover J ever had grew 
on light sandy loam. One of the lots was ma- 
nured early in the spring, with a compost of peat, 
lime and salt. The ashes of a plant will, to some 
extent, indicate the nature of the soil best adapted 
to’ it, for, though, “on whatever soil a plant is 
grown, if it shoots up in a healthy manner, and 
fairly ripens its seed, the quality of the ash is near- 
ly the same ;” yet where the appropriate food 
abounds, it is evident the plant will flourish most 
luxuriantly. The ash of red clover contains about 
6% per cent. of phosphoric acid, 234 per cent. of 
carbonic acid, 2 per cent. of sulphuric acid, 224 
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per cent. of lime, 4 of magnesia, 364 of potash, 24 
of chloride of potassium, and 14 of common salt. 
So these substances, or the elements that compose 
them, should exist in. the soil in liberal quantity 
where we undertake to raise cheese. The ashes 
of other plants show most of these constituents, 
but in very different proportions, and a knowledge 
of these differences, with a careful study of our 
crops on various soils, will enable us to improve 
upon the bad practice of putting the same grasses 
on all sorts of soils, which some of us miserable 
farmers have been guilty of. 

One fact in regard to the analyses of these ashes 
strikes me as having an important practical bear- 
ing for us. It is this—that the ashes of those 

slants that had ripened their seed exhibit invaria- 
biy a largely increased per centage of lime and 
salt, above those of the same species taken when 
in flower. May not this be supposed to indicate 
that lime and salt would be useful additions to the 
soil, when the seeds of plants are the desired part 
of the crop, whether of the cereal or of the forage 
grasses ? 

OUR BEST CATTLE AND SHEEP. 

One of the serious evils of the day, so far as 
agricultural improvement is involved, is the al- 
most universal practice of disposing of the best and 
most perfectly developed animals to the butcher, and 
reéaining the poorest and most insignificant to 
propagate from. 

Our herds and flocks are annually “picked” in 
this way, and of course, annually diminished in 
value by it. Ifa farmer has a good lamb or calf, 
he is, usually, as certain to dispose of it as he is 
to receive an offer for it, and to supply its place— 
often by purchase—by a poorer and “less expen- 
sive” one. 

The analogy between the vegetable and animal 
kingdom is very close and obvious so far as the 
laws of propagation are involved; yet very few 
appear to consider this fact as they ought. No 
farmer plants poor corn, or sows poor wheat if he 
can avoid it; and no one should think of breed- 
ing good and well-developed animals from parents 
which are unhealthy, or physically deformed. If 
you have a well-formed colt, calf or lamb, let no 
price induce you to part with it. It is often well 
in agriculture, as in commerce, to disregard pres- 
ent profit for the sake of future gain. The “points” 
of animals, whether good or bad, are hereditary, 
and we are often enabled to trace the progeny of 
a good or indifferent animal through many gene- 
rations. 

Witness our horses, where the several breeds 
are recognizable at once, and by marks which be- 
come more perfectly and strikingly developed with 
the lapse of every year. A breeder, in whose 
sheep fold.we. stood was offered six hundred dol- 
lars cach for two of the lambs before us, and yet he 
declined the offer, and most wisely, too. He has 
since taken many high prizes for his pure and ex- 
cellent stock, and it is just reported that he has 








taken one or two prizes on his sheep at the great 
agricultural fair in Germany! He went to Spain 
in the first instance, and selected his flock from 
the best he could find in that country. If the of- 
had been $1,000 each for the lambs he would, 
probably, have refused it. His knowledge and 
practice are in harmony. 

In another column, an article may be found on 
another branch of this subject, to which the read- 
er is referred. 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
JERSEY AND ALDERNEY CATTLE. 

Will the editor of the Farmer please inform me 
whether the “Jersey” and “Alderney” breed or breeds 
of cattle are identical or not? If not are they alike 
in many respects ? Montuty READER, 

Remanrxks.—There is no difference in the Jersey and 
Alderney cattle. They are descended from the Nor- 
man stock, introduced into the Channel Islands from 
the north of France, and the breeding of so many suc- 
ceessive generations may have slightly changed some 
of the characteristics of the breed, as shown in the 
animals from the different islands, but the names are 
applied indiscriminately to the Channel Island cattle, 





HEMLOCK BARK. 


Intended to peel 100 cords of hemlock bark this sea. 
son, as it is worth here $5 00 per cord. _The weather 
was fine for peeling, drying and piling in June, but it 
soon came on foggy, hot and damp. Notwithstandi 
the bark was well dried and packed up, it was foun 
to be contracting moisture, mildewing and moulding. 
It is badly spotted, and looks some like a boy’s face 
that is well tanned. It is spotted with large black 
spots, but not rotten or fermented. Tanners and buy- 
ers say this has injured it. Others, as well inform 
say that it has not, and that the strength is all still ree 
tained in the bark. If some person who is competent, 
will test it, I will send different samples of the bark 
to experiment with. 

I think if some one who is qualified would publish 
in your paper, or in pamphlet form, the best mode o; 
curing k bark, and the percentage it loses by 
taint, or mould, he would do the public a special favor, 

The question which I wish answered is,—How much 
injury has this bark, which I have described, received, if 
any, from the moisture which it contracted during the 
hot, damp weather which occurred not long after it 
was pecled? I hope some one will favor me, and 
many others, with an early reply. R. T 

Marlow, N. H., Sept., 1863. 


ReMARKS.—We have searched the books in vain to 
find something to aid our correspondent in his inquiry. 
Hemlock does not abonnd in this region, consequent- 
ly there are no persons engaged in preserving the bark 
for the purposes of tanning, of whom we might make 
inquiries. We hope some of our readers will be able 
to answer the question propounded. 


WEST’S IMPROVED PUMP. 


In the Monthly Farmer for August, 1862, you men- 
tion West’s Patent Pump, and say that you will tell 
us how it works after you have tried it. I want a new 
pump, and don’t know what kind to get. I should 
like to know how yours works, and if it is a good 
pump for a farmer who pumps water for the family 
and for the cattle from the same well? Does it freeze? 
Does it work easy? Is it liable to get out of order? 
If you will answer these questions for an old sub- 
seriber and give such other information as will be use- 
ful, you will greatly oblige 

Byfield, September, 1863. GrorGe C. Noyes. 


REMARKS.—We have used West’s Patent Pump for 
two seasons, taking it down in the winter, as we only 
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used it for garden purposes. We have sometimes 
pumped three hundred gallons at a time, and as far 
as ease of working and liability to get out of repair 
are concerned, we can say that no pump in our knowl- 
edge is more desirable than West’s. Our pump not 
being in ase in the winter, we cannot say whether it 
is liable to freeze, if the water is not let off after pump- 
ing, but should think the common pattern would have 
that objection. The pump is constructed, however, 
from another pattern which allows everything but the 
handle and spout to be below the curb of the well, and 
if it is to stand in the yard we should prefer this pat- 
tern for all seasons, as the heat of the sun in summer 
dries the valves unless the pump is kept in daily use. 
The pump is made for service, and has no ornamental 
features, and is very heayy and durable. It will throw 
twelve gallons a minute easily. . 


A LARGE CROP OP GRASS. 

There is a lof of land in Shrewsbury, Mass., of less 
than four acres, owned by L. S. Allen, Esq., upon 
which there has been a little less than thirteen tons of 
dry hay taken off the ground this season. Out of 
these four acres there is one and a half acres that was 
mowed twice the last year. W. RB. 8. 

PORTABLE MILLS. 

The portable mills which can be transplanted 
from place to place, and operated by horse power, 
are likely to prove of great convenience to farm- 
ers. The portable saw mill is carried to the logs 
instead of carrying the logs to the mill, and being 
operated by horse power, transforms the logs to 
such shape as is desired, and in that every large 
farmer may have a mill at his own woodland and 
his logs sawed where they lay, or where they are 
to be used. 

In like manner portable grist mills may be still 
more convenient, as the farmer has every year his 
grain ‘to be ground. Clarke's Patent Flour Mill 
was described in the Farmer of Feb. 15, 1851. 
It does not appear by the statement there made 
whether the mil] is worked by hand or by horse 
power. The merits of that mill we are not ac- 
quainted with further than the statement referred 
to makes it known to us. But it is as practicable 
and easy to operate grist and flour mills by horse. 
power, that will be sufficient for the purposes of 
grinding and flouring, as it is to operate a saw 
mill by the same power. Clarke’s mill, it is said, 
makes flour equal to the best. These mills, when 
set up, might be operated by steam, or by both 
steam and horse power. 








Heavy SEEDING.—The editor of the Genesee 
Farmer, in a late visit to Connecticut, called on a 
Mr. Collins, of Collinsville, a milkman, who it 
seems believes in sowing grass seed with a liberal 


hand. For hay he uses the following: 


9 ths. Timothy, 7 ths. Italian Rye Grass, 

9 tbs. Orchard Grass, 8tbs. Perennial Rye Grass, 

8 ths? Red Clover, 2 tbs. Tall Meadow Oat Grass, 
3 ths. Red Top, 4 ths. White Clover. 





= Since the Ist of July, one thousand Cana- 
dian horses have crossed from Windsor, opposite 
Detroit, for the United States service. 


For the New England Farmer. 
NOTES FROM THE MONOMACE. 
* BY SAGGAHEW. 

Walxs and Talks with Essex Co. Farmers. 

Deak Farmer :—During our annual family 
“camps out,” a few weeks since,—which this year 
pr to be at that romantic and really desi- 
rrable place, “Marblehead Neck,” where were some 
forty other families, in tents, for several weeks, 
the writer, in company with a camp companion 
and brother — driver,” paid flying visits to 
the farms of Horace Ware, Jr., in Marblehead, 
and Dr. George B. Loring, in Salem. vis- 
its were especially pleasant and suggestive to the 
visitors, and perhaps a few “Notes” may not be 
without interest to the readers of the Farger. 

The farm of Mr. Ware contains about seventy- 
five acres, all.fit for cultivation. The soil is most- 
ly a rich and deep sandy loam, with some gravel, 
and with a clayey subsoil under a or all of 


it. The owner was “born and bred” a farmer, and 
by his intelligence and skill is fairly entitled to a 
place in the front rank of his profession. He 
ape the farm upon which he now lives most- 
upon credit, and run in debt for manure for his 
rst crop. From this begins he has risen to 
a truly “independent 


the honorable position o 
farmer.” si 

The farm is situated about fifteen miles from 
Boston, and is carried on as a market farm, the 
owner driving his market wagon to the city almost 
daily, the year round. One of his largest crops 
is onions, of which he this year has fourteen acres, 
from which he was confident of realizing five hun- 
dred dollars per acre—or seven thousand dollars 
Sor this crop alone! We understood him to say 
that the total cost of raising the crops was only 
about one hundred dollars per acre. Think of 
that, readers of the Farmer; four hundred dol- 
lars per acre clear profit in one year! One way 
he yA it, is to “keep the run” of the market. 
Last year he was confident that the harvest prices 
were too low, and kept his crops until nearly 
spring, when he realized over two dollars 
advance on the fall prices. He has been “looking 
around” this season, and knows very near how 
many onions will be. raised, and he intends to 
govern himself accordingly. So much for onions. 

Last year he sold from his farm 1000 barrels of 
apples. His trees are planted around the edge 
of his fields, and thus occupy hardly any room. 
This mode of planting an “orchard” is one which 
the writer has long favored, and endeavored to 
encourage by word and pen. Its advantages are 
obvious and positive. Both the trees and the land 
will in most cases get better care if this plan is 
adopted, than they will if the more common plan 
is followed. The land will be cultivated, and if 
land is cultivated, the trees will be sure to reap 
their share of the benefits from such cultivation. 

There is no secret about Mr. Ware’s farming. 
He will tell anybody just how he does it. In con- 
versation with him, he expressed the opinion that 
about the only limit to crops was—manure. The 
more manure, the more crops. He makes all he 
can, gets all he can, uses all he gets, and contin- 
ually wants more, He uses large quantities of 
“sea manure,” and so highly does he praise it, that 





he assured the writer he would call his entire force 
of hands and teams awav at. any hour. from any 
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kind of work,—“except gettin in hay, with a show- 
er coming”—to collect the kelp after a storm. 

Mr. W. markets his own products, and thus 
knows all about what is going on in his line of 
t-ade. As time is money, he cannot afford to 
send it unnecessarily on the road—which fact 
ws elicited by a complimentary remark upon his 
p.ir of strong-limbed horses. They looked as if 
they were well fed and well governed, which 
brought out the remark that it was economy to 
feed well. He wanted his horses and oxen always 
“ready.” This hint is worth remembering. At 
the time of our visit, Mr. W. was marketing his 
early potatoes and cabbages. For the former he 
was then realizing $275 per barrel, and for the 
latter $15 per hundred heads,—the season being 
somewhat advanced. 

All may not have the advantages and faciities 
enjoyed by this Essex farmer, but all may learn 
from him, and his success, that well directed en- 
ergy and skill are as important, and will yield as 
ready a return—if not as large—in farming, as in 
most other callings. There is ample room for 
more examples~of this kind, even in old Massa- 
chusetts. 

The farm of Dr. Loring is situated about two 
miles from the city of Salem—toward Marblehead 
—and consists of a little more than five hundred 
acres. 
present, the farm is principally devoted to the 
raising of stock and milk. Some over forty cows 
are kept for milk purposes the year round, and a 
milk wagon is run to the neighboring city daily. 

The average stock of the farm numbers about 
ninety to one hundred head, nearly all of which is 
now either pure blooded or a high grade of Ayr- 
shire—a favorite breed with the Doctor. He is 
firmly of opinion that this breed is the one of all 
others best adapted to the short pastures and long 
winisrs of New England. Their fine forms, pleas- 
ent, and intelligent faces, well known gentleness, 
and milking qualities, are certainly large recom- 
mendations in their favor. The stock of the Doc- 
tor is probably unsurpassed in the country, and 


includes some of the finest animals of the breed | 


to be found in the world. Among his imported 
stock is thé finest prize heifer from the Royal Ex- 
hibition in Scotland, selected as the finest speci- 
men in that country—the home of the breed. A 
visit to the hundred-acre-pasture, in which he 
keeps his young stock, is enough to quicken the 
pulse of the most inveterate old fogy farmer-in 
existence. The eye must indeed be dull that can- 
not see and admire the beautiful symmetry of his 
“pure bloods,” of which he has quite a large num- 
ber. The writer was especially pleased and in- 
terested in a pair of twin suailian steers of the 
above breed. This is the only attempt, within 
his knowledge, in this country, to make Ayrshire 
working oxen, and the result will be looked for 
with great interest. As far as size, muscles, sym- 
metry and temper are concerned, the experiment 
thus far appears most flattering. The pair are 
literally “two beauties.” 

The horses upon the farm are principally Black 
Hawk Morgans, of which the Doctor has several 
fine specimens. The writer agrees entirely with 
the opinion that these combine more good quali- 
ties, and fewer poor or undesirable qualities, than 
any other breed, for New England farm and fam- 
ily purposes. Their size, temper, speed and bot- 


The soil is of almost every variety. At} 





tom, ate as unsurpassed—if equalled—b: 
other breed Tn the country. If any one doubts it, 
a careful looking over of thestocks of Dr. Loring, 
and of Mr. Maynard, of Bradford, will be most 
likely to settle their doubts. They are hardy, 
compact, well-built in every way, sagacious, good 
tempered and enduring. More than this can 
hardly be expected or wished for. 

Although the farm cuts about three hundred 
tons of hay—two-thirds English—it is all fed out 
on the place. In addition to this, large quantities 
of roots are raised, and corn, shorts, &c., are an- 
nually purchased in no stinted amounts, to add to 
the growth of bone and muscle and the flow of 
milk. From all this a very large quantity of ma- 
nure is made, which is increased by various means, 
and is,all used on the farm. The Doctor has a 
high opinion of sand for bedding his cattle, and 
uses large quantities of it. In his case the opinion 
is well grounded. His land is principally a moist, 
and therefore cold, clay, and the application of 
warm sand is of unquestioned benefit ; sand is 
a very good absorbent for stable use; it is easily 
used and applied; and, in the Doctor’s case, is 
easily procured—his “bank” being but a few rods 
from his farm. 

He has proved to his own satisfaction, by re- 
peated experiments, that there is an actual econ- 
omy in using cut and steamed feed for milch 
cows. He feeds in winter a mixed diet of cut 
hay, Indian meal, or shorts, and roots. His steam- 
ing apparatus includes some valuable improve- 
ments of his own, and is well worth examination 
by any one who proposes erecting a similar one. 

Of swine, his pens show good specimens of both 
the Suffolk and the Chester County breeds. From 
a cross between these he raises quite large num- 
bers of pigs for sale, to the Irish people, who like 
to raise large porkers. 

Among his growing crops we noticed one piece 
of fourteen acres of barley—probably the largest 
“field” of barley in Massachusetts. 

Much to the regret of the owner there are no 
sheep upon the farm. The risk from dogs will 
not allow of their being kept so near the city. 
This is too bad. We are of opiftion that the profit 
from one good flock of sheep will more than bal- 
ance all the real advantages derived from all the 
dogs in the above city. 

Much to our regret we were our obliged to take 
leave of the Doctor to reach the cars, and we are 
now obliged to “switch off” our train of pleasant 
reminiscences for fear of a collision with the printer. 





How Nature Covers uP BATTLE FIELDs.— 
I saw on the Bull Run battle field, pretty, pure, 
delicate flowers growing out of emptied ammuni- 
tion boxes, a rose thrusting up its graceful head 
through the head of a Union drum, which doubt- 
less sounded its last charge (or retreat as the case 
may have been) in that battle, and a cunning scar- 
let verbena peeping out of a fragment of bursted 
shell in which strange cup it had been planted ? 
Even so shall the graceful and the beautiful ever 
grow out of the terrible things that transpire in 
this changing but ever advancing world. , Nature 
covers even batile-grounds with verdure and 
bloom. Peace and plenty soon spring up in the 
track of devastating campaigns, and all things in 
nature and society shall work out the progress of 
mankind and harmony of God’s great designs. 
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y For the New England Farmer. 
LITTLE THINGS, 
Or A WALK IN MY GARDEN. 

While looking with a friend at a handsome bed 
of cucumbers in my garden, I remarked that I did 
not succeed in salting down cucumbers for pickles. 
“O,” said he, “there is one little thing you omit. 
Wet your cucumbers before you pack them in salt 
and then pickle enough will form to preserve 
them.” I suppose ever; body else knew this little 
thing about salting down cucumbers, but I did 

*not. This reminds me of another question he put 
to me. “Do you not find that the paint wears off 
from your kitchen floors very quick ?” I replied 
in the affirmative, “Well,” said he, “there is a lit- 
tle thing worth remembering about 


Painted Floors. 


Just mix varnish with your paint and it will last 
as long again.” Ihave since found it so. A final 
coat of varnish will make it look finished. A 
word more about 

Cabbages. 


My + has been for many years to break 
off the loose leaves of the cabbage as soon as they 
begin to head and give them tothe cows. Youn 
pigs are very fond of them. They will head full 
better for it, especially if they are close together. 
But I must say a word here about 

Keeping Apples. 

Many persons complain that their apples rot 
badly. No wonder. They will barrel them up, 
keep them in an old shed till they are as cold as 
November can make them without freezing them, 


aud then place them in the cellar where they con- 
dense all the moisture, and cail it apple sweating. 
Then they will set the barrels‘on the damp ground 


or floor to gather moisture all winter. Perhaps 
they are barrelled up tight which will help them 
to rot all the sooner. 

Now for a different plan. Barrel them up in 
the orchard, but not perfectly tight; take advan- 
tage of a warm day early in October, and put 
them into the cellar warm, and they will not sweat. 
Place your barrels on shelves as higt: in the cel- 
lar, gs you can get them. If your cellar is prop- 
erly ventilated they will keep well. Ipreserved a 
barrel of winter sweets last year into June, with 
scarcely an affected apple. Squashes should be 
placed in the same position. A shelf in the high- 
est part of the cellar will be found much the best 
for this purpose. Other methods for keeping ap- 
pee are valuable, but this course is recommended 

or its simplicity and efficiency. An exception 
may be made to this mode where a furnace for 
warming the house is kept in the cellar.. 

Need of Sunshine on Tomatoes. 


I have tomatoes which blossomed the middle of 


June, and yet they are perfectly green the first 


week in September. So much wet has fallen and 
so little sun has shone upon them that they can- 
not ripen. While heading them in, one of my 
boys came along and said that he could not un- 
derstand his lesson. This set me to thinking how 
to manage 

Dull Boys. 

A boy may be dull and yet have a superior 
mind. - There is all the difference possible between 
a dull boy anda dunce. The latter can never 
know much; on the contrary, a dull boy only re- 





quires that the instruction given should be slowly 
communicated, and in greater division and sub- 
division. Many a clever boy is ruined by being 
hurried over subjects more rapidly than he can 
comprehend. SoIsat down with the boy, and 
taking a tomato in my hand, used it for illustra- 
tion, and soon had the satisfaction of knowing that 
my lecture was just as valuable to‘him as one 
from a scientific professor to a learned audience. 
Yours, as little as ever, N. T. T. 





TRIUMPH OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Vermont Against the World. 


At the World’s Fair, recently held at Hamburg, 
Germany, Mr. George Campbell, of Westminster, 
Vt., received the two highest premiums for Meri- 
no sheep, having the most valuable fleece, and one 
second premium for the same. 

As is well known, Germany is the great wool 
producing country of the world, while several oth- 
er European nations have paid great attention to 
raising sheep. 

In order to have time to make suitable arrange- 
ments for stock at the exhibition, entries were re- 
quired to be made some months previous to the 
time of holding the Fair, and the same having 
been published in the German newspapers—before 
Mr. Campbell arrived in Germany with his little 
flock—ridiculed the idea of bringing sheep from 
America, to compete with them and other Euro- 
pean countries, in a class of animals for which 
they have been long so celebrated. 

The number of sheep entered for the Fair was 
1770, but more were presented, swelling the num- 
ber to about 2000. Among them was a lot of for- 
ty from Louis Napoleon, Emperor of the French, 
At the close of the Fair, Mr. Campbell sold his 
twelve sheep, six bucks and six ewes, for five thou- 
sand dollars ($5,000), to Count Scherr Thoss, of 
Silesia. He has a single buck, at home, called 
“Old Grimes,” which he values at five thousand 
dollars (5,000), and does not desire to sell him for 
even that large sum. 

Mr. Campbell has for several years been dili- 
gently laboring and spending money freely to im- 
prove and perfect the breed of sheep. He has 
traveled through foreign countries, and imported 
foreign breeds from time to time ; but finally be- 
came convinced that Vermont possessed the best 
Merino sheep in the world, and he therefore deter- 
mined to exhibit specimens at the International 
Fair at Hamburg. He may now be considered ~ 
the paren of the world in this very important 
branch of agricultural pursuit. 

It should, perhaps, be remarked here that the 
sheep for which the premiums, as above, were re- 
ceived, are descendants from the early importa- 
tions of Spanish Merinos, by Jarvis & Humphrey, 
some fifty or sixty years ago. 

Mr. Campbell took a large proportion of the 
first premiums’ at the State Fairs of Vermont and 
Ohio, and all of the first premiums at the State 
Fairs of New York and Michigan, held last fall. 
And also the premiums at the United States Fairs _ 
‘previously held at Philadelphia and Boston. 

Considering that our government made no pro- 
vision fer transporting articles and stock to the 
Fair, the United States was very creditably repre- 
sented, having one large shed well filled with ag- 
ricultural tools and implements of husbandry, 
which attracted more attention than any other 
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shed on the nds, and received a good propor- 
tion of the ae a among which are the follow. 
ing: McCormick’s Reaper and Mower, a gold 
medal, being the highest premium in the Depart- 
ment of Implements .and Machinery ; John Kel- 
sey, of Pennsylvania, a large bronze medal, for 
Harrow; A. S. Clark, of Bellows Falls, Vt., a 
large bronze’ medal, for best Turnip Cutter; and 
many other premiums. 

Mr. Campbell and the Hon. Mr. Needham, 
Commissioner from Vermont to the late Fair, were 
fellow-passengers with the writer of this, on board 
the Cunard steamship Asia, which recently arrived 
at Boston from Liverpool, from whom the forego- 
ing facts were obtained. 

r. Campbell is a plain, practical farmer, (prob- 
ably about forty-five years of age,) very modest and 
unpretending, and a good specimen of our intelli- 
gent, persevering, and industrious New England 
yeomanry. Such of the foregoing facts as were 
communicated by him, were given by my solicita- 
tion, but in no boastful spirit.—J. D. w. in Journal 


of Agriculture. 


HARVARD FARMER’S CLUB. 

This association had its annual meeting in the 
public square at Harvard, on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 23. The weather was cool, byt pleasant, and 
the attendance was quite large. Notwithstanding 
it is only a town affair, they have their cattle pens, 
their drawing match, sheep, swine, poultry, pub- 
lic dinner, address and music, with as much sys- 
tem and dignity as any State or County society. 

Some fine cows and heifers were on the ground, 
a few sheep, some excellent swine and a number 
of very promising colts. We saw only three or 
four pairs of working oven. Where were the oth- 
er fifty yoke which are probably owned in the 
town? The tables in the Town Hall were covered 
with fine specimens of the vegetables, grain, and 
fruits of the town. The collections were not large, 
but some of them embraced as excellent samples 
as have been seen at any show in the State. Beau- 
tiful specimens of needle work adorned the walls, 
and various articles requiring skill and taste to 
construct, were spread upon the tables. The Pres- 
ident of the Society is A. J. Sawyer, Esq., and 
the Secretary, TRUMBULL BULL, Esq. We trust 
they will see that the Association is not only fully 
sustained the coming winter, but that it will re- 
ceive new and life-giving impulses. 

The dinner was eaten in a grove near the pub- 
lic square, where it was intended to have the ad- 
dress, speeches and music, but a cool wind spring- 
ing up prompted the officers to adjourn to the 
church ; so, after dinner, a procession was formed 
and marched to the neat and convenient Orthodox 
- church, where the unfinished exercises of the day 
+ were attended to. 

The address was by the Rev. Mr. Hurp, of 
Fitchburg. Its subject was, “Agriculture in its 
Relations to the Government.” It touched upon 





better understood than they generally are by farm- 
ers; it was logical, and abounded with many 
striking and eloquent passages. The speaker was 
earnest in his manner, and kept his audience close- 
ly attentive during the hour which he occupied. 
This address will undoubtedly open a new chan- 
nel of thoughts in the minds of many who were so 
fortunate as to hear it. Mr. Hurd was followed 
by Dr. JosepH REYNOLDs, of Concord, who made 
a short off-hand practical speech, principally upon 
the thoroughness which is not only desirable, but 
which is profitable in farming. The reading of 
the reports of committees, and the payment of 
premiums closed the exercises of the day, so far 
as the show was concerned. What the young folks 
did in the evening we did not remain to see, but 
from what we did .see of them, we feel quite cer- 
tain that they well know how to have a good time 
when they set out for it. 

While in town we visited the cold grapery of 
TRUMBULL BULL, Esq., and were much pleased 
with the success which he has gained in the cul- 
ture of some of the finest varieties of grapes under 
glass, but without artificial heat. This mode of 
cultivating grapes is commending itself more and 
more every year, and we hope will continue to 
find favor until it becomes quite common among 
faymers.. Cold graperies are not expensive nor 
difficult to manage, and may be made the source 
of profit, as well as a deautiful adjunct to the 
dwelling, and a healthful and acceptable source of 
luxury to all. They are, also, a delightful resort 
for invalids, in which the eating of the ripe fruit, 
and the pleasant care of attending to the house 
and plants, would be more likely to restore heaJth 
than any skill of the physician. 





. A Trot AT THE VERMONT STATE Farr.— 
This society having offered a premium of. $60 
for the fastest trotter, and open to all competitors, 
Messrs. PETER W. Jones, of Amherst, N. H., 
M. Norton, Tinmouth, Vt., C. GoopaLt, Bran- 
don, Vt., entered as follows: Mr. Jones entered 
his b. m. “Empress,” Mr. Norton, “Darkey,” and 
Mr. Goodell, “Boy.” “Empress” won in three 
| straight heats, as follows: First heat in 2.40}; 
| second heat in 2.40}; third heat in 2.348. “Em- 
| press” isa perfect fac simile of Flora Temple, 
| and time will show that she is no disgrace to her. 
|“Darkey” is a grandson of Hill’s Black Hawk, 
| and is said to have trotted-a straight heat on the 
ice at Lake George, last winter, in 2.25—his own- 
ers hold him at a price accordingly. 











(> Mr. William Lawrence, of Falmouth, who 
has reached the advanced age of eighty-six years, 
owns a meadow lot in that place which he has 
mowed regularly for seventy successive years, eat- 





|ing his dinner farmer-like, in the field. Hé might 


many interesting points—points that ought to be | pass now, scythe in hand, for “Old Time” himself. 
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OYSTER SHELLS AS A MANURE. 

Several times, within two or three years, we 
have spoken of the excellence of ground vyster 
shells as a manurial agent, and especially for a po- 
tato crop when placed upon old land. We recur 
to it again, hoping to call the attention of farmers 
‘and market gardeners, more particularly to the 
subject. A friend who has had much experience 
in agricultural and horticultural matters, and who, 
in addition to his practical knowledge in the arts, 
is also a skillful entomologist, informs us that he 
. has never applied this article to his vines without 
finding them greatly benefited by it, as the yellow 
bug—one of the most pestiferous depredators— 
will not alight where there is a sprinkling of oys- 
ter shell dust on the surface. He regards it as a 
prevention of other evils also, as well as a most 
valuable adjunct in promoting the development of 
the crop and amelioration of the soil. 

A writer who had used it on corn as a substitute 
for plaster of Paris, or gypsum, says: “There is 
a marked difference between corn on which ground 
oyster shells have been put—it looks well, and the 
growth is very thrifty,” 

In many localities, oyster shells may be obtained 
in almost any quantity, and at a mere nominal 
price. The larger cities along our sea-board, for 
instance, furnish annually a large amount, which 
are ordinarily cast away as worthless. If the 
farmers in the vicinity would but rightly appreciate 
their interests, they would find that there are a 
variety of sources open to their enterprise for agri- 
cultural enrichment of which they have at present 
little idea. Clam shells are also valuable. The 
brine they contain is a substance essential to veg- 
etation, and consequently, to the soil, and must be 
supplied artificially, when it does not exist natu- 
rally in sufficient quantity. We have seen hun- 
dreds of bushels of these shells piled in heaps 
along the sea-shore, covered with a greenish moss, 
which, while it attested to the long period dur- 
ing which they had remained there, also reminded 
the scientific observer that they should be applied 
immediately to a more valuable use. 

It is sincerely to be Loped that those of our ag- 
ricultural friends who are favored with the requi- 
rite facilities will, this year, endeavor to test the 
relative value of the various artificial manures now 
so highly recommended, and favor us with the re- 
sults. If any means exist whereby it-is possible 
for the farmer to obviate even a part of the 
expense to which he is at present subjected in 
managing his lands, he should certainly lose no 
time in doing so. Valuable discoveries have been 
made—why should he not avail himself of them? 

Oyster shells are now ground in large quanti- 
ties, in Boston, into the finest flour, and are put 
up, and for sale in any quantity. We have used 
it with the most satisfactory results, and believe it 





is greatly needed on nearly all our lands that have 
been long under cultivation, and especially for 
wheat crops, and where we feel obliged to put the 
potato crop on old land. 

The shell flour is easily transported, and ap- 
plied, either in the broadcast form or in the drill, 
or hijl. It may be safely applied to the compost 
heap, we think. In this way, its proper action 
would be secured in the simplest possible manner. 
We speak of it confidently, from actual experience 
in its use—and earnestly, because the material is 
abundant, comparatively cheap, and, unlike some 
fertilizers, will do no harm, whenever or however 
applied. Try it. 





For the New England Farmer. 
GRAPE CULTURE, WINES AND WINE- 
MAKING---No. 4. 
es—V Spain—Cultivation 
Conese ' Wines—Visit to of the Grape in 
The manufacture of wine in Cham e has 
been made a special art, often entirely disconnect- 
ed from the culture of the vine. Nearly all the 
wine of the district is made into sparkling Cham- 
pagne, of which there are four varieties—Grand 
Mousseux, or Superior Sparkling, Mousseux Ordi- 
naire, or Common a and the Demi-Mou- 
seux or Cremant, Spar ling or Creamy. Be- 


sides these, there is a wine of a light, sweet and 
kling quality, called Zisane de Cham- 


iV 


slightly s 
gne. The sparkling wines attain their maturity 


pa 
after being three years in the bottle, and retain it 


fully for a dozen years. . 

+ react theme consider the Half-sparkling, when 
of a good quality, as “the king of all the White 
Champagne wines.” 

“In first rate years, the Champagne district will 
produce not less than 15,000,000 bottles of White 
wine, and the average production may be rated at 
seven millions per annum.” 

A particular account is given of the soil, expo- 
sure, selection of vines, planting and management, 
and of the gathering and treatment of fruit and 
the fermentation a treatment of the wines, 

After finishing the wines of France, Mr. Harasz- 
thy sets off by way of Bayonne, to look at the 
wines, raisins and olives of Spain. The journey 
by diligence is described with great spirit. Asa 
specimen : . 

“At the next station they hitched on thirteen 
mules, and away we went, full gallop, up and 
down hill, the driver hallooing, shouting, yelling, 
and cracking his whip. His yells would have 
done honor to an American savage. What, how- 
ever, most astonished me, was the driver’s descen- 
ding and mounting to his seat, while the mules 
were in full gallop. It was at least ten feet above 
the ground.. When his mules would not pay any 
more attention to the cracks of his whip, or to his 
voice, he would quietly descend, and, after whip- 
ping them from the last to the first rank, all the 
while uttering the most unearthly sounds, he 
would climb quietly up to his seat again, al 
the whole equipage might be on a full run. No 
sooner — oe in his coped ee. he would re- 
eommence his yells, an y his whip most vigor- 
ously. There . on the leading mule or horse, a 
postillion, whose only duty is to halloo to wagons . 
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or carts, which are met, to turn out of the road. 
* * * Although the postillion controls only 
the first two mules, and the driver the last two, 
they dash away at the greatest peed, plying their 
whips, shouting, yelling, bawling. * * * 
When an unaccustomed traveler sees himself car- 
ried on at such a rate, on the brink of precipi- 
ces from 200 to 600 feet, by twelve to sixteen 
mules without reins, he involuntarily shuts his 
eyes, axd recommends his soul to his Maker.” 

Almost universally, throughout Spain, the vine 
is cultivated and the wine made and preserved in 
the most careless and slovenly manner. It is often 
put into dirty skins for preservation and transpor- 
tation, instead of the nice casks used elsewhere. 
Nothing seemed of sufficient interest in this coun- 
try, to be carefully described, except the drying 
and preparation of the raisins and figs of Malaga. 
These, as they deserve, are carefully noted. In 
the appendix, valuable information in regard to 
sparkling wines is‘ given, From Malaga Mr. 
Haraszthy goes to Marseilles, and thence back to 
Paris, and through England, home. 

A valuable chapter is given to the cultivation of 
the grape in California. The author honestly con- 
fesses the mistakes he had formerly made, and 
which his observation upon the best modes of cul- 
ture in foreign countries enables him to correct. 

This chapter contains an exact account of plant- 
ing and managing a vineyard of 100 acres, in 
which he allows a most liberal price for labor. 
The total cost of planting and cultivation, for the 
first year, is $2349,64 ; second year’s expenditure 
$805 ; third, $865, making the total expense for 
three years up to bearing, $4019,64, less than 
$40,20 for an acre. 

Mr. H. thinks there is no danger of overdoing 
the production of wine in California. In France, 
as he states, on good authority, five millions of 
acres are planted with vines, and the average 
annual produce is 750,000,000 gallons, or 150 to 
an acre. Still, so far is this enormous product in- 
sufficient for the demand, that many millions of 
gallons of imitative wines are yearly made at Cette 
and in Paris. “Certainly one-half of the Parisian 
population drink, under the name of wine, a mix- 
ture in which there is not one drop of grape juice.” 

In Hungary, 3,000,000 of acres are planted with 
the vine, and produce 360,000,000 gallons of wine ; 
120 gallons to the acre. Yet very little of the 
Hungarian wine gets into the west of Europe. 

“The aggregate number of acres under wine 
culture in Europe, is 12,285,780 ; the total average 
yield per year, is 3,107,039,000 gallons.” These 
wines, at 25 cents a gallon, would bring $776,- 
754,760 ; being a yield of more than $63 to the 
acre. This vast amount the producer receives; 
“so that it would be safe to calculate that the mer- 
chants receive double this sum.” 

“Italy shows the highest yield to the acre, (441 
gallons,) and yet does not come up to the Califor- 
nia yield within 100 percent.” “It is well known, 
that California has, within its boundaries, at least 
5,000,000 of acres of land well adapted to the vine 
culture. The produce of this land, even though 
it yield no better than Italy, will still amount to 
$551 ,858,208,33. This large sum may astonish 
the most sanguine; nevertheless, in another gen- 
eration, California will produce this result.” 

In several appendices, most important and de- 
. tailed information is given relative to all the Euro- 





pean wines; 40 pages of all the minutie of wine- 
making; over 60 pages by Dr. 8. Gall upon im- 
provements in wine-making ; a full treatise 

the vine and its treatment; another upon the 
manufacture of Sparkling wines ; end here are fig- 
ured and described all the necessary tools and ap- 
paratus used in the cultivation and manufacture 
of all kinds of wine. 

Then follows much valuable matter upon Drying 
Fruits, Culture of the Silkk Worm, the manufac- 
ture of Potato Starch and Grape Sugar, of Beet 
Sugar, and on the Sorgho and pact 
. bis book has been prepared by a man in every 
pa oy competent to the work he has undertaken, 
and is, unquestionably, far the most important con- 
tribution ever made to the agriculture of Amer- 
ica. It comes most opportunely, ata time when 
attention had. been turned, as it never had been 
before, in the east and the West, on the Atlantic 
and the Pacific slopes, to the benefits, pecuniary, 
material and moral, to be derived from the in- 
creased cultivation of the vine, and the general 
use of pure, unadulterated wine as a beverage, 

There is one striking fact to be kept in view, in 
the consideration of this subject. here is in all 
of Europe, scarcely a district in which wine is the 
common drink of the common people, where 


drunkenness prevails to any alarming extent. E, 





For the New England Farmer. 
A SKETCH OF LEOMINSTER. 


Scattered among our New England hills there 
are many beautiful towns and villages, filled with 
an intelligent, peaceful and happy people. Some 
of these towns we scarcely ever hear anythin 
about, but, nevertheless, rs Meg an importan 
part, though silently and without ostentation, in 
the great drama of the world, Perhaps it would 
be interesting to some of the readers of the Farm- 
er to read a short description of one of these 
towns. : 

Leominster is in Worcester County, Mass. ; ad- 
joins Fitchburg, Westminster, Lancaster and Lu- 
nenburg. ‘Two railroads pass through the place, 
the Fitchburg, and the Fitchburg and Worcester. 
The Nashua River, and several of its tributaries 
flow through the town, and besides adding much 
to the beauty of the place, afford a water power 
which gives employment to several hundred me- 
chanics. It is an old town, incorporated in 1740, 
but enterprising and prosperous. It is not only 
a rich farming town, but several other kinds of 
business are carried on quite extensively ; among 
which may be mentioned the pianoforte, comb, 
carriage, tanning, paper, boot and shoe, furniture, 
the manufacture of rakes, apple-parers, &c., &c. 
One firm who carry on the last mentioned business, 
make the turn-table apple-paring machine at the 
rate of 800 a day, and cannot, at that rate, fill all 
their orders. The value of the different kinds of 
articles manufactured in this town amounts annu- 
ally to several hundred thousand dollars. 

The land is good ; a large portion of it being a 
strong, moist, clayey soil, in which trees of all 
kinds flourish remarkably well. There are sev 
large hills, or swells of land, which afford excel- 
lent tillage and pasture land. The farmers, as a 
class, are intelligent, enterprising and sensible 
men; they do not hesitate to make use of the 
modern improvements in their art; and many of 
them being in easy circumstances do so to a con- 
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siderable extent. By this I do not wish to convey 
the idea that it does not pay equally as well for a 
farmer who is poor as to money, to make use of 
real improvements, as for the one who is rich, but 
that the rich one does so more frequently than the 
other. In “hay-time” the clatter of mowing ma- 
chines can be heard in every direction, and at 
evening the fields are dotted with the white hay 
caps. ‘The fruit crop of this town is large, and o 

an excellent quality, I have never seen better 
fruit, of all kinds, than is exhibited every year on 
the tables at the annual Farmer’s and Mechanic's 
Fair, held in this town; and the other depart- 
ments are also well represented. 

There are four churches, a large brick town- 
house and high school building, All of these 
structures are ornaments to the place. Many of 
the people display much good taste in the erection 
of neat, and in some instances elegant residences, 
and in the cultivation of flowers, shade trees, &c. 
Some of the roads and streets for miles in length, 
are adorned with noble elms, maples, horsechest- 
nuts, and other beautiful shade trees. And what 
is almost a miracle, there are within a few min- 
utes’ walk from the “common” several tracts of 
woodland of large growth; so that a visitor or 
towsnman can leave the delights of civilization and 
at once enter the solitudes of nature. Whether 
preserved by the requirements of taste, or from 
motives of a more secular nature, I am unable to 
say. A walk in these sylvan retreats is charming, 
and long may the time be ere the woodman’s axe 
mats or destroys their beauty. 

The surface of the land is uneven and hilly, and 
the scenery, from many points of view is exceed- 
ingly picturesque and beautiful. The roads are 


good, and afford many charming drives, which the 


Inhabitants—and the ladies especially—appreciate 
in a practical manner, every pleasant day. Per- 
haps it may be of some interest to our bachelor 
readers if I state, on my own responsibility, that 
the young ladies of this town are very “good 
ooking,” and known how to drive a horse, if not 
@ husband, to a charm. 

Having resided in this town but a short time I 
can give it only a brief description, but in the val- 
uable and interesting history of the place, by the 
venerable Dea. David Wilder, one can obtain a 
thorough knowledge of the town, from the time 
when the land was purchased of George Tahanto, 
Indian Sagamore, until the year 1852. 

The people are quite public spirited and patri- 
otic in character, and have done much towards 
furnishing men and means for the present war. 
Their political proclivities, I am happy to say, are 
strongly republican. 

The town has a —_ library, and recently a de- 
ceased townsman left a sum of money for the pur- 
—_ of books, by which it will be greatly en- 

rged. 

A community of people like the one I have de- 
scribed—and there are many in our land, espe- 
cially in New England—stands upon the highest 
elevation yet attained on this earth, in all that re- 
lates to civilization, intelligence, morality, and re- 
finement. O, that such a state of society might 
become general throughout our land, and until it 
shall truly be, what it has long professed to be, 
an enlightened, Christianized, free, united and 
happy country ! S. L. WuHire. 

Leominster, Mass., Sept., 1863. 





the New England Furmer. 
SALTING HAY. : 

Mr. EpttoR:—In your issue of Sept. 12th, I 
find an article, the purport of which appears to be 
the opinion of two men on the subject of salting 
hay. They speak of the idea of the thing as be- 
ing an absurdity, a humbug, &c., as though they 
had suddenly become wise above what is written, 
Now I ask leave to dissent from them. I am 
about fifty years old, farming has been my entire 
business from my youth up. I have for a lor 
time cut from 40 to 50 tons of hay annually 
fed out the same. I have-cut hay im all stages of 
its growth, and in all kinds of weather, and put 
hay into the barn in any condition, from green to 
wet, and from wet to dry, with salt, and without 
salt, and I am satisfied, from practical experience; 
that salt may be used to great advantage on hay 
ina catching season. It will prevent. heating, or 
mow burning, souring and musting, And so ont 
as cattle require the constant use of salt, it wi 

reserve hay in a palatable condition, if judicious- 
y applied. 

When I draw in hay very moist, I use six quarts 
to the ton, and in less quantity if less wet, and on 
well drie one. In this way I save much time, 
and I thin.. much value in the hay, in a shower 
season. I would as soon talk of spoiling pork 
with salt, as spoiling hay, if used in proper quanti- 
ties. I speak from practical experience, and affirm 
that Ido know. And I defy the argument of any 
man to convince me to the contrary until he prove 
salt to be an injury to stock, in any form. 

A New HAMPSHIRE FARMER. 


MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

This institution was opened for the admission 
of students in 1857, The grounds and buildings 
had then cost the State $70,000. The current ex- 
penses for the first two years were $20,000 per an- 
num; and for the next four years, ending with 
1862, they averaged $10,132 per annum. Mak- 
ing the whole outlay from the public treasury of 
the State consequent upon establishing the Col- 
lege and keeping it in running order for the six 
years from 1857 to 1862, amount to $150,320. 
The number of students, thus far, has been small, 
and considerable opposition has been maie to the 
yearly appropriations of money from the treasury 
for its support. The popular cry of “humbug” 
has been raised, and the alarm sounded that the 
College would “swamp the State.” The late ap- 
propriation of several thousand acres of public 
lands by Congress has recently, however, greatly. 
encouraged the friends of agricultural education 
in Michigan, and it is now believed that this insti- 
tution will become independant of the State Treas- 
ury, and soon acquire that permanency and sta- 
bility of character which are essential to the suc- 
cess of educational institutions. An article in a 
late number of the Michigan Farmer, written by 
H. W. Deane, from which the foregoing state- 
ment is condensed, concludes with the following 
paragraph : 

“If the proper course of studies is pursued, and 
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the lication of those studies carried 
out and exemplified sucesssfully in the field and 
the garden, as there is every reason to believe 
they will be, we may hope for t results. It 
would be a sad disappointment, if, after many years 
of toil and patience and hopefulness, and the out- 
lay of large sums of money drawn from the pock- 
et of the tax payer, together with extensive grants 
and endowments, it should fail to meet the expec- 
tation of its friends—fail to be of any practical 
utility to the farmer—fail to teach the agricultural 
student the lessons he has reason to expect when 
he enters its enclosure ; but if, on the contrary, it 
should, after a few more years of preparation, mod- 
erately realize what its friends so anxiously anti- 
cipated, what a triumph it would be for Michigan ! 
She would then rank among the first of States for 
her Agricultural College, as she does for her truly 
noble University and Primary School system.” 





THE WORKING FARMER. 

This well known paper, long conducted with de- 
cided ability by Prof. Mapes, is still made attrac- 
tive by its new editor, WM. S. ALLISON, Esq. 
The September number, which we have just laid 
down, is filled with valuable articles. Thuse from 
the pen of the Editor are written with freshness 
and taste, while they are plain and practical. In 
an article on “The love of the Beautiful,” he says: 


“The great and pervading want of the farmer’s 
life is the cultivation of a love of the beautiful. 
The actual-necessities of labor, the incessant de- 
mands upon his time and strength in performing 
the duties of the farm, have too often monopo- 
lized his thoughts to the exclusion of that love of 
the beautiful without which his soul is denied the 
very pabulum of its growth in all that is noble 
and refined.” 

In another pleasantly written article upon 
“Shade Trees,” he says: 


“No other section of our country is so grandly 
rovided with shade and ornamental trees as the 
am States. There the elm, the oak, the hick- 
ory, the maple, the horse-chestnut and the willow 
—the natural growth of the land, transplanted by 
the careful hands of the forefathers, in the very 
press where they are most wanted—will be found 
ending their beauty and grandeur and welcome 
shade to every landscape, to the streets of ever 
village, city and town, rendering the most dilapi- 
dated tenements and farm-houses comely and in- 
viting to the wayside traveler. _How fortunate 
for the loveliness of the New England landscape 
that those majestic shade trees were fixed in their 
places before the noxious Ailanthus was introduc- 
ed into this country! Every village or city which 
has sprung up during the last few years, and many 
isolated dwellings in the country, it pains us to 
say, are disfigured and cursed by that pestiferous 
visitant from foreign parts, which has no single 
quality to recommend it except that of shooting 
up like the poisonous Upas, with a rapidity that 
none of our indigenous shade trees can compete 
with. We advise every man who has them on 
his premises to cut them down et once, and substi- 
tute others which will not breed worms to drop 
down upon him unawares, or send forth a disgust- 
ing fragrance, or diffuse a deleterious atmosphere 





about his Let every man, citizen as 
well as farmer, t shade trees everywhere for 
man and beast, but not the Ailanthus. Let that 
be banished from American soil.” 

We agree with him in regard to the Ailanthus, 
It affords a poor shade compared with our grace- 
ful elms, or the more compact but majestic rock 
maple. When in blossom, the Ailanthus diffuses 
an odor so sickening as to become a decided nui- 
sance to many persons. 





THE ILLINOIS FARMER. 

This paper is always welcome. It comes printed 
on large type, and with its cheerful and instruc- 
tive’ editorials and judiciously selected articles, 
‘never fails to be attractive. It is published at 
Springfield, Ill., and is edited by M. L. Dunxap, 
We take the following from the August number: 

Preserving Fruit in Cold Air. 
A late number of the Gardener’s Monthly con- 


\tains a report of the experiments ef Fletcher, 


Williams and Van Camp, of ete wey with 
Nice’s patented method of Lamesa. pies in air 
kept by ice within a few degrees of freezing, and 
rendered dry by chloride of calcium. About a 
thousand bushels of apples were experimented 
upon the first winter. they kept till the follow- 
ing June in perfect condition. - The followin 
summer small fruits were tried. Raspberries an 
blackberries kept eight weeks, and then lost. their 
flavor without Seodatnn. Peaches, after ten weeks, 
showed evidences of decay; gooseberries, cur- 
rants and cherries kept much longer. “ Of . 
two hundred and fifty bushels were tried, of such 
sorts as Bartlett, Seckel and Flemish Beauty, 
which, it is thought, may keep the winter thro 
Grapes, as might be expected, kept a year, 
they should, of course, be well grown and thor- 
oughly ripened. : 

The same number contains a beautiful and glew- 
ing tribute to the late Dr. Joun H. Kennicort, 
of Cook County, Ill. The writer says: 


“A loving husband, a fond father, a truthful 
brother, a kind friend, an obliging neighbor and 
one with a heart and hand for the general good, 
has gone home—his name needs no other monu- 
ment than the living, waving, leafy treasures that 
have been his care. His many virtues shall not 
die, for his name is on the first page of the histo- 
ry of rural progress in the Northwest, and shall 
be handed down to the time when floral decora- 
tions and love of home shall have ceased on the 
prairie and wogd-crowned slopes of the west.” 





ADVICEs received at the Agricultural Bureau 
since the occurrence of the frost, show that the 
damage done to crops is not so great as at first 
anticipated. The injury to the sorgo is compara- 
tively slight, and proves that the plant is more 
hardy than corn and tobacco, with which it has 
heretofore been classed. . 





Test FoR GeEnius.—The great and decisive 
test of genius is, that it calls forth power in the 
souls of others. It not merely gives knowledge 
but it breathes energy. 
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PLUMS AND CURCULIO. 

It has been often published, on what authority 
we do not know, that plum trees whosé limbs 
hang over water are unmolested by the curculio- 
It has been suggested that the little creature 
knew by instinct that such a situation would prove 
fatal to its offspring. Perhaps the following fact, 
stated by a correspondent of the Albany Culti- 
vator, may be explained on the same principle : 

A few miles above Indianapolis, Ind., is an is- 
land in White river, eoneped’ with a growth of 
wild plums, which I am informed have never failed 
to yield, and do not seem to be subject to the at- 
tacks of the burculio, The island is but a few 
yards from the shore, and in a neighborhood where 
the plum is always attacked. The island is over- 
flowed yeetiytaring the spring months, as well 
as fall and winter, and the last of April or first of 
May nearly always finds it under water. 





DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


NICE AND NAMELESS: CAKE.—Two cupfuls of 
sugar, a small lump of butter, half a pir: of milk, 
four eggs, one cocoa nut, grated, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda, two tea-spoonfuls of cream of tartar. 


THE QUEEN oF PuppINGs.—One pint of nice 
bread crumbs to one quart of milk, one cup of 
sugar, the yolk of four eggs beaten, the grated 
rind of a lemon, a piece of butter the size-of an 
egg. Bake until done, but not watery. Whip 
the white of the eggs stiff, and beat in a tea- 
cupful of sugar in which has been stirred the juice 
of the lemon. Spread over the puddin ry bevel 
of jelly or any sweetmeats you prefer. Pour the 
whites of the eggs over this and replace in the 
oven and bake lightly. To be eaten with cold 
cream. It is second to ice cream, and for some 
seasons better. 


To Protect Driep Fruit FRoM WORMS. 


It is said that dried fruit put away with a little 
sassafras bark (say a large handful to a bushel,) 
will keep for years, iegahaied by these trouble- 
some liti!e insects which so often destroy hun- 
dreds of bushels in a season. The remedy is 
cheap and simple. 


How to Cure A Feton.—A lady writes as 
follows :—Allow' me a few lines in your columns, 
to give the public the benefit of the experience of 
a score of my friends, in arresting the progress 
of that. painful disease called a felon. hen one 
of these painful torments appears on the hand, 
apply a piece of rennet soaked in nilk to the af- 
fected part, and renew the application at brief in- 
tervals until relief is found. The rennet may be 
obtained of any butcher. This article was first 
recommended to me by a skillful physician, now 
deceased. It has been tried in many cases under 
+ abservation, and has never yet failed to afford 
relief. 


Burtrer that is made in September and Octo- 
ber is best for winter use. Lard should be hard 
and white, and that which is taken from a hog 
not over a year old is best. 








t= A certain gentleman in Southbridge who was 
curious to know how much a pumpkin grew in 
twenty-four hours, found by actual measuring that 
t enlarged just 3 3-4 inches in that time. . 


a 
ROARING HORSES. 
Among the thousand ills to which the horse is 
liable, and which are mainly brought on by really 
bad, or injudicious usage, is one called roaring. 
There are two kinds of it—acute and chronic. 
The acute is merely a symptom of disease, and in- 
dicates that & ing presses too heavily upon 
the windpipe/ The chronic roaring which may be 
heard when a horse that is subject to it is driven 
hard, results from the abuse to which the ani- 
mal is subject. For an illustration we have se- 
lected from MayHEWw’s work on the Horse, two 

engravings. 
The first represents a horse undergoing the tor- 
ture of the bearing rein. 


The second exhibits the horse carrying its head 
as it would were it free to exercise a choice. 





“Which of the foregoing,”—says Mayhew— 
“looks most at ease? Does not the fashionable 
horse appear to be suffering constraint and tor- 
ture? The face is disguised and concealed by the 
harness; but enough is left visible to suggest the 
agony compulsion inflicts. ‘Pride,’ says the prov- 
erb, ‘has no feeling.’” 

There are those who assert that roaring is no 

injury to the powers of a horse,—but that which 
impedes the free passage of air to the lungs must 
be a rather serious detriment to exertion. 
_ City teamsters usually “check up” their horses” 
heads to make them “look gay,” as they say; but 
such checking greatly abridges their power of 
draft, as the horse cannot throw the weight of his 
body down on a line with the load. Such persons 
should wheel a loaded barrow up hill, with their 
head “checked up” so that they cannot stoop at 
all. After a few such exertiong, they might have 
some compassion on-the poor horse. 
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OUR AUTUMNAL CATTLE SHOWS. 

These annual festivals have been taking place 
through the month of September in every portion 
of our State, and a few are still to be held in this 
month. The attentive reader may have observed 
that we have not encumbered our columns with 
detailed accounts of any of them, and in some 
cases have not referred tS them, only to publish 
the time of their taking piace. ‘ 

There was a time when these shows were of un- 
questionable advantage to the farmer — when 

“ploughs were heavy and awkward, and when men 
were seeking to construct them-upon more scien- 
tific principles, and needed to witness their work- 
ing in the hands of many different persons who 
best understood the art of ploughing; when the 
principles of breeding had scarcely been introdu- 
ced to the mass of our farmers, and it became 
necessary to call their attention to them by some 
new and attractive expedients—when the advan- 
tages arising from the drainage of our wet lands 
had been declared, but the princijles involved had 
not been explained and established—when the va- 
rious modes of seeding grass land were hot well 
understood—and when the rotation of crops, the 
culture of grain and roots, the modes of managing 
orchards, rearing of sheep, horses, swine and poul- 
try, were all conducted without system, and with- 
out any definite knowledge of the principles to be 
regarded in order to produce each profitably, and 
the best of its kind. 

So the structure and location of farm buildings, 
was imperfectly understood, and consequently, a 
waste of material, of time and of labor, was the 
result. Evidences of this are scattered all ovet 
the State—the more modern buildings, and the 
more convenient arrangement of them affording 
to the beholder a striking contrast between them 
and those erected a generation or two ago. 

For twenty years now just passed, all these 
things have received the most careful attention, 
so that, so far as theory and practice are concerned, 
the farmer stands very well. 

Deep prejudices, however, still exist with regard 
to some things. That against the employment of 
machinery, is still stubborn and deep-rooted in the 
minds of many persons—and nothing but the su- 
perior success of their neighbors, who use it, will 
ever break it down. They must, eventually, come 
to the conviction that, wherever the muscles of the 
horse can be conveniently used on the farm, the 
muscles of man must not be employed. He must 
preserve his physical, and put forth more mental 


sons why he does all his work in order to produce 
a desired result. When he understands this, his 
labor w*}} not be a labor of chance, so much as it 
now s. 

Lhe object of our Cattle Shows is Jmprovement. 


| worthy introduced in its place. 


The bounty of the State has been liberally award- 
ed to encourage effort, and stimulate the farmer to 
reach a higher standard in his profession. This 
he has done, in ploughing, for instance, so that any 
tractable farmer’s son, at eighteen, may be as good 
a ploughman as it is desirable to be, He has ac- 
quired vearly a perfect knowledge of the art, and 
it may be continued from father to son for all 
coming time, and there is no longer any necessity 
for awarding another premium on that branch of 
farming. And so it is with regard to most of the 
branches included in the premium lists. Reports, 
by scores, have been made upon them, year after 
year, until every thing is known of them that can 
be known by any superficial attention. The game 
is played out—and instead of a wholesome stimu+ 
lus being excited among farmers, by the bounty of 
the State, jealousies and dissatisfaction are too 
often generated, because so large a portion of the 
premiums are borne off by those who have been 
receiving them for a long series of years! 

In order to progress and improve, and make the 
State bounty and individual effort bear fruit wor 
thy of the cause, some new and untried expedi- 
ents should be adopted that will arrest attention, 
and result in the general good of all. Jhe old 
routine should be abandoned, and something more 
It can be done, 
and should be done, or the State bounty be dis- 
continued. 

We know that others—persons who have well 
considered the matter—think with us on this sub- 
ject, and look at the large sum annually expend- 
ed in these shows as being expended without re- 
turning a fair equivalent. We fully appreciate 
the social aspect of the case, believing that, as 
things are at present, this is the most impor- 
tant. But even that may be greatly enhanced 
upon a proper system being introduced. We trust 
that something will be done by the Trustees of the 
several Societies at their business meetings, that 
are to take place to arrange matters for the next 
year, that will ensure a new and better order of 


| things. 





SKETCHES OF NEW ENGLAND. 
One of our correspondents recently sent us a 


| brief sketch of the town of Leominster, Mass., in 


which he spoke of its social condition, business, 
schools, churches,—population, surface, streams, 





ponds, &c. 
We shall be glad to receive similar sketches of 


; Other towns. Written_concisely, they will prove 


, interesting and useful. What say our correspond- 
power in his business. He must know the rea-'! 


ents in some of the dairy towns in Vermont, or 


,the sheep and wool, growing towns, or where the 
,sons of Nimrod produce the finest horses of the 


world ? 
Brief statistics of these, or any other depart- 
ments of industry, with allusions to manufacturing 
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or other peculiar occupations of the people, togeth- 
er with notices of farmer’s clubs or other institu- 
tions, could not fail to be interesting and instruct- 
ive to a large number of readers. 

Let us have a few examples from each of the 
New England States. 


NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN HORSES. 

The idea so commonly expressed at the com- 
mencement of the present war that the Southern: 
cavalry are superior to those of the North, is ably 
discussed by §. B. Buckley, in a late number of 
the Country Gentleman, He says that compara- 
‘ively few horses were raised in the slave States, 
excepting Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Tennes- 
see and Texas; and if the planters. wanted to im- 
prove their stock of horses, they sent North for 
the material, and if a wealthy gentleman wished 
nice, elegant horses for carriage or family use, he 
went or sent North to buy them. The annals of 
the turf show that Northern horses have beat the 
Southern, even in speec as well as trotting, and 
they certainly are their equal, if not more than 
equal, in their power of endurance. Indeed, this 
was all admitted at the South previous to the re- 
bellion. 

Mr. Buckley ascribes the supposed superiority 
of the horses of the Southern cavalry to the more 
considerate and judicious treatment which they re- 
ceive, both at home, and after they enter the ser- 
vice. “He says: . 

At the South, riding and traveling on horse- 
back is, or lately was, much in vogue, and more 
especially in all the region not intersected by rail- 
roads; but they rarely urge the horse to a greater 
speed than a fast walk, or a moderate pace, the 
last being preferred, and considered the easiest. 
Thus moving, they will average from thirty to for- 
ty miles per day for weeks, and even months in 
succession, with little or no damage to the horse. 
Those in the Southern service are generally owned 
by their riders; and in cases where they are not 
thus backed, their owners are in the same compa- 
ny or regiment, to see that their horses are rode 
carefully, and that they are well fed, and cleaned 
at night ; and before mounting, that the blankets 
are evenly and smootbly fixed beneath the saddles, 
so as not to hurt the back of the horse. 

In proof of the correctness of his position, that 
the inferiority of the horses of the Northern cav- 
alry is owing to mismanagement and abuse, he 
cites the example of the 3d Indiana cavalry, whose 
men own their horses, and consequently feel a 
personal interest in having them well fed and prop- 
erly cared for, nor do they, without reason, ride on 
a gallop or a run on every frivolous occasion ; and 
adds : 

Their horses are now in as good eqndition, with 
very few exceptions, as when they entered the ser- 
vice, nearly two years ago. I was recentiy told b 
an intelligent private of this regiment, that their 
dead and disabled horses amounted t@ less than 
fifty, besides which a small number (about 20,) 








had been captured by the rebels. ‘There is, I be- 
lieve, but one other regiment in the United States 
service, where the ownership. of the horses is vest- 
ed in their riders, and this is from Pennsylvania, 


Mr. Buckley closes with a few remarks at the 
manner in which horses are generally used in the 
army of the Potomac. 


Uncle Sam owns the horses, and Uncle Sam’s 
boys, old and young, officers, surgeons, privates 
and contrabands, think that he is rich enough td. 
buy them all another horse whenever requiredy 
So they gallo 
often this gallop is increased to a run, as I hay 
witnessed at Aquia, through the sands of the Po- 
tomac, or over the hills in that iyweeg 5 Even in 
the city of Washington, persons have been in dan- 
ger of being over run by these fast riders. * 

When I first arrived at Washington, several, 
months ago, I supposed those fast men on horse- 
back were bearers of important dispatches, ang 
that some great military movements were in pro- 
gress, but all remained quiet in the army, and-I 
soon learned that this go-ahead-ativeness .on 
horseback was a mere army custom. 

It is this unnecessary fast riding, and the want 
of proper care when the horse is unsaddled, which 
has killed and disabled thousands of horses in the 
army of the Potomac. A gentleman connected 
with Buford’s brigade told me on the 18th inst., 
hat there were 1,101 dismounted men belon ing 

it at Dumfries, in Virginia, waiting for a fres 
ply of horses, in order to move. Yes, we 
thousands of men belonging to the cavalry, 
wifgout horses at the very time when the rebel 
y was entering Maryland and Pennsylvania 
on the, raid now progressing. 





THE 


go-ahek icfavactersof the true Yankee, who car- 


ried 


ing moré fav & Yankee village. The greater 
part of t So have gone into the 
rebel ranks, and the females have either departed 
for the heart of Dixie, or else take their snuff in 
the seclusion of back parlors, where the Yankee 
entereth not. Yankee cavalry kick up the dust ; 
Yankee idiom is the medium for the interchange 
of ideas on the street; the roll of Yankee drums 
has superseded the tinkle of the ubiquitous piano ; 
and the “Bonnie Blue Flag,” which bears but one 
— star, has given place to “John Brown’s 
Body.” In walking the streets you can almost 
fancy that you hear the sound of the hammers of 
the shoemakers of Lynn; and the other day, in 
the course of a prospecting tour, to see if there 
was ya left that I had not seen before, I 
was elecrified by coming suddenly upon a sign of 
“Fresh Doughnuts for sale!”. Shades the 
Cavalier and Huguenot! Fresh Doughnuts! 





(> Letters received at the Agricultural Bureau 
at Washington from Wisconsin, say that that State 
will have twenty millions of bushels of wheat to 
spare this year after supplying the home demand. 


up hill and down hill, and very 


NIVERSAL YANKEE.”—The following _ 
item from* the correspondence of the St. Louis , ~**!> 
Republican, while displaying considerable of the + 
old Jeavey of prejudice, is good evidence of the 


¥ 


} if institutions” with him : * 
Batdn Rouge has Seghnersted, and is now noth. % / 


ro 
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GRAPES FOR THE MILLION! 
Messrs. Stronc & Spooner, the skilful and 
enterprising proprietors of the extensive nursery 
grounds at Nonantum Hill, in Brighton, recently 
sent us samples of some of their products, which 
encourage us to believe that sweet, delicious 
grapes may yet be grown in our climate, and in 
such profusion as to justify using them as an arti- 
oy of food, instead of as a mere luxury. 

Among the several verieties of grapes was Al- 
’s Hybrid, which, to our taste, entirely surpass- 
ji good qualities every other out-door grape 
/in our knowledge. They state that, when the 
vines ure covered with earth in the winter, “the 
Allen és perfectly hardy, and in summer is very 
ffgorous, and resists sun and mildew as well as 
; it is very productive, and ripens with the 
Cencord. Why does it not promise to be to 

America what the Chasselas is to France ?” 

“It may become so, in degree. The grape there 
takes the place of bread and meat with certain 
classes of the people. Would it not be better for 
us if more fruit were used, and less flesh, as a 
part of the meal ? , 

Allen’s Hybrid is a sweet grape, and woul 
prove acceptable to most tastes, We are greatly; 
gratified with the success of this grape, shall ce 
tainly make haste to plant it in our own groun 
and advise all lovers of so wholesome and di 


thanks for calling our attention t 


products of their care. 


of Mihi IN THE TROPICS. 
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"if ° . *.¢ 
Michigan paper, writin 


severe frost, nearly thirty years ago : 

Prior to the year 1835 this vicinity was an im- 
mense orange orchard. Matured thrifty trees, 
sometimes produced 6,000 oranges, and the aver- 
erage ae per annum, of a single tree, was 
500. hen the business was in its prime the 
yearly export was between two and three millions 
of dollars, from this city alone; but one night in 
the month of February, 1835, a frost cut off the 
entire species of the orange tribe. Thus one of the 
greatest resonrces of the city was cut off, many 
were hurled from the seat of affluence, into pover- 
ty and distress. The city has never yet recovered 
from the blight of that stroke. Many shoots have 
sprung up, but have struggled under the pressure 
of disease, and the ravages of animalcula, which 
prey on the life of young shoots, 





Cot. DupDLey, of Royalton, Vermont, has cut 
six tons of hay to the acre this season, which is 
soreted as a big yield in the Green Mountain 

tate. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
SICK CALVES. 


There is a disease among my 
nothing about. The ptoms are a dry, husky cough, 
loss of flesh, and in the last stages short breath, droop- 
ing of the head, and froth at the mouth. I killed one 
of them and an examination, and found the 
lungs very large and filled with white worms from two 
to tanee taclens long, and as big round as a common 
pin. My calves were pastured where I have pastured 
calves for a number o have had plenty 
of feed and water, and have run alone, except a few 
days in haying I put my oxen in with them. If y 
or any of your.correspondents, can give inform 
it wil! be thankfully received by . F. WHiTthe. 
Trasburg, Vt., Sept. 1863. 


ROGER’S HYBRID, AND OTHER GRAPES. 


I wish to get some information ne oe new 
gave grapes of Mr. Rogers, presumi some 
of your readers have this season either fruited them 
or seen them fruiting. From what I have been able 
to learn concerning them, I bave supposed that No. 19 
was the most promising one for Massachusetts culture. 
Is this opinion correct? Does it prove to be as early 
as the Concord ? I should also like to ascertain wheth- 
er No. 5, or any of the other numbers, are proving to 
be valuable for us here in New England. Will — 
correspondent “saggahew” please w a little light 
upon the matter ? 

Brackett’s Seedling was highly commended in your 
last volume, and the present season has given further 
opportunity for testing it; no doubt many your read- 
ers would like to hear more about it. Does it ripen as 
early as Concord—and prove as valuable as was ex- 
pected ? ViTIs, 

Remaxks.—If “Saggahew” has not the means ‘of 
answering the above, perhaps our horticultural corres- 
pondent, Mr. Hype, of Newton, tay be able to. Col. 
Wilder is cultivating and testing these grapes, and un- 
douttedly has an intimate knowledge of their merits, 
Perhaps he may be able to answer the inquiries, 


calves that I know 


— The 


FARM DICTIONARY. 

Will you let me know through the New England 
Farmer Monthly, which is the best and most compre- 
hensive “Farm Dictionary” published, and where it 
can be obtained, and the price? L want something 
which gives the definition of aid “Farm phrases.” | 

Remarks.—The best work in our knowledge is the 
Farmer’s Encyclopedia. It may be procured at-this 


office for about $4.00. 


“pumps.” 


In your last number Mr. Noyes makes some inqul- 
ries in relation to pumps. I have been experiment: 
with pumps for the last forty-years, at the cost of som 
hundred dollars—I have tried many of the highly 
extolled patent pumps in that time, and have 
doned them as . I know nothing of West’s 

atent, never having heard of it before. But from my 
ong experience I have come to the conclusion that 
the old-fashioned log pump, when scientifically made, 
is the best pump for family use, or for stock, 
yet invented. : 

Mr. Elkanah Wood, Jr., of Norton, Mass., perfeet 
understands the business, and will furnish an ex 
lent pump at a very moderate cost. I have known Mr, 
Wood for many years, and have employed him in the 

ump line, as have many of my neighbors, and he 
given perfec®satisfaction to all. ¢. 

No. Pembroke, Sept. 28, 1863. . 


PURE SHAKE BAG FOWLS. 

Will or some of your co ndents, inform 
me where? dn parchans angne pure Bhake Bag Fowls? 
Claremont, N. H. 0. D. Bioop. 
Remarxg.—We do not know. Perhaps Mr. J. 8. 


Ives, of or some other poultry dealer, can in- 
form our ndent. ; 
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For the New England Farmer. 
REMEDY FOR PEACH AND QUINCE 
BOREBS. 


Ihave been a constant reader of the Farmer 
from its commencement, and have a complete set 
of the bound volumes. As a book of reference, it 
is invaluable. The time has come when the farm- 


er might as well no pee with the plough ‘and 
hoe, as an paper. The ™ E. Farmer 
has no superior in this class of journals. The ed- 
itors and contributors are practical men, who have 
hing wal gaaorelty * reliable. 1 
teac i ve reli am 
leased with the interest’ this journal takes in 
it culture; which has become an interest of 
much importance in this country. 

As choice fruits increase, and improved modes 
of culture, the depredators upon fruit seem to mul- 
tiply. There is none more destructive than the 
borer. The peach and quince fail mainly th 
its operations. Remove the pest, and we can raise 
these fruits as formerly. Would not an effective 
remedy against this evil be of great benefit to the 
country? Such a remedy has been found. Ina 

h orchard of 150 treés, four trees treated with 
{iis application were never molested ; the others 
received every attention, and the borers were often 
dug out, still the gum oozed from their trunks, and 
in t years they were all dead; whilst the four 
above-named were vigorous. Apple trees were 
treated the same, walt their vigorous growth and 
lively peg were in strong contrast with those 
marred and disfigured by the borer. 

This remedy not only protects the tree, but des- 
—_ many insects, and if all fruit-growers would 
make use of it, their numbers would soon dimin- 
ish. No person planting a new, or having a 

ng orchard, should neglect this safeguard. 
Now is a good season to attend to it. The trouble 
is much less than using the chisel and knife and 
without any injury to the tree. 

Persons Wishing further information, may get it 
by addressing F. N. TaaYeR, of this town. 

Blackstone, Sept. 14, 1863. H. 


Remarks.—We have omitted a few lines origi-, 


inally in the above article, because they came in 
the tad of an advertisement. The subject, how- 
ever, is of such importance, that we are willing to 
open the way to a better knowledge of it. 





, For the New England Farmer, 
RETROSPECTIVE NOTES. 


Economy AND SKILL IN MANAGING MANURES. 
—In the last of this series of “Notes” the writer 
took occasion, from finding, in a recent issue of 
this journal, two excellent articles on the subject 
of manures, abounding in hints and directions of 
much value, to commend the same to the atten- 
tion and adoption of all who desire to make their 
farming not merely profitable, but also a source of 
that kind of enjoyment and satisfaction which 
arises from a consciousness of judicious or first- 
rate management. ‘The writer intended at first to 
make a few comments upon some of the many ex- 
cellent suggestions contained in che two articles 
referred to, and to add a suggestion or two of his 
own, so as to increase, if possible, the practical 
utility of said article; but on taking pen in hand 
for this purpose, the discouraging fact occurred 





to him that there is an almost universal neg 
fulness in relation to manures, and hence 
occasion to fear that even the most sensible direc- 


utility and value might give them a valid claim 
thereto, This fear made his pro task seem 
so little likely to be productive of much good that 
he set it aside, and devoted his time to tracing the 
general neglegence and wastefulness as to manures 
to its most ble source, and to the presenta- 
tion of facts and considerations as might 
prove that there is a quite prevalent under-estima- 
tion of the real value of manures, and as might 
contribute to the removal of this radical mis’ 

It seemed that it might be almost in vain that O, 
K., or Capt. TucKER should write the most valu- 
able suggestions, or that another should attempt 
a similar labor for the benefit of brother-farmers, 
as long as there existed so extensively such a gen- 
eral indifference as is manifest in prevalent 
wastefulness and negligence as to making the very 
most of everything that will fertilize. It was the 
purpose, therefore, of the preceding communica- - 
tion to show the erroneousness of the common 
under-estimate of manurial material, and to give 
examples of the losses incurred by those who fail 
in supplying this essential nutriment to their 
growing crops. The loss from this source must 

a large one, taking all the States into the ac- 
count, if the estimate by Sec. Fiinr that Massa- 
chusetts alone suffers a loss of a million and a 
quarter of dollars, or each of her farmers on an 

about twenty dollars annually, for want of 
a reasonable degree of care and attention in sav- 
i using manure. 

, how, the facts and considerations presented 
in our previous communication nag yg 
Notes in issue of N. £. Farmer for Sept. 5th,) 
should have availed to produce the intended im- 
pression, there will be on the part of many a high- 
er estimate than ever before of the valué of ma- 
nures for fertilizing the soil and feeding the crops 
of a farm ; a greater readiness to give attention to 
such suggestions as those of O. K., and Captain 
Tucker in the weekly issue of August 1, and the 
September number of the monthly edition of this 
journal; and more or less of a fixed resolution 
henceforth to employ more economy and skill in 
the managing of manures, and to save and use 
everything that can possibly contribute to fertilize 
the soil or feed the growing crops. If what has 
already been said has availed to produce, a con- 
vietion that much loss in crops and profits is the 
consequence of the common negligence and waste- 
fulness as to manures, there will be more or less 
of a determination to acquire all possible informa- 
tion and skill, and to use all possible economy in 
this department hereafter. 

To such as may have formed such a resolution 
we would again commend the articles of O. K. and 
Capt. Tucker already mentioned, and submit, also, 
the following additional suggestions relative to 
skill and economy in the use of manurial and fer- 
tilizing substances generally. 

One of the most notable instances of a want of 
economy in the management of manures is that 
quite common one in which the barn-yard is not 
hollowed out in the centre or otherwise prepared 
to prevent leaching away of the very richest por- 
tions of the contents. Unless the barn be sout- 
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ed, and other measures taken to prevent water 

etting into the yard, beside what may fall direct- 
fy upon it in rain, and if liquid in any quantity 
runs from it after rains, there is a loss of a half or 
more of the original value of the contents of such 
ayard. But this is a kind of mis-management so 
often reprobated as to make farther remarks upon 
it but little needed. 

In some sections of our country, perhaps even 
in thrifty New England, there is a great want of 
economy in allowing the dung of hens and other 
poultry to go to waste. Bushels and even barrels 
of it go to waste ona great-many, or perhaps a 
majority uf farms every year. This is certainly 
the more remarkable as it is pretty generally 
known that, when kept dry and otherwise properly 
cared for, it is not far behind guano in real value. 
Perhaps as guano is sold at about $60 per ton, or 
three cents a pound, in and near seaports, and as 
transportation would make it cost considerably 
more in inland localities, it would be no over-esti- 
mation of the value of good hen-manure to call it 
worth $40 per ton or two cents per pound, in any 
locality more than 50 or 100 miles from the sea- 
coast. Now as guano, when unadulterated and 
when judiciously used, almost always produces 
ample paying returns, and as hen manure, when 
composted with muck or other suitable -material, 
has been found to yield returns, in corn and other 
crops, not far behind guano, is it not almost unac- 
countable that a manure well worth twenty or thir- 
ty times as much as ordinary yard manure per ton 
should be so generally neglected and unused ? 

Of other neglected sources of feftility and plant- 
food, and of other opportunities for the exercise of 
economy and skill, we may have occasion to speak 
at some future time. More ANON. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SWALLOWS AND GULLS. 


Being one of your subscribers, and a constant 
reader of your paper, I notice that your ear is 
open tu listen to all why may have anything valu- 
able to communicate, as wal as answers for the 
many questions asked by your inquisitive subscrib- 
ers. Living up here in a high, hilly section of 
New Hampshire, I have noticed this season a few 
incidents which may be useful to some, and en- 
tertaining, perhaps, to many. 

You, or some of your subscribers, in one of the 
July numbers of your paper, observed that the 
martins and swallows leave your vicinity some 
time about the 27th of July. I noticed that here 
the swallows were more plenty than usual at that 
time ; that they were together, often on the roofs 
of buildings and fences, dnd were full of chat and 
very sociable, and there appeared to be many young 
ones with them. They remained, however, with- 
out any apparent change until past the 20th of 
August, when we had a very heavy shower with 
much thunder andlightning. The next day there 
were but few swallows about, but they soon began 
to be more plenty, and some of them evidently 
but lately out of the nest. They began again to 
gather upon the buildings and fences, and were 
— plenty until the 27th and 28th of August. 

ccasionally we saw a few flying up high until 1st 
and 2d of Sept., then all disappeared. 

Their first appearance here was somewhat curi- 
ous. Quite early in May, or last of April, one 
pleasant evening, I was riding down a hill, the 





road running in a gorge, or valley, north west. 
As I came near the muddy marshes, or meadows, 
the swallows came rushing up the valley by thou- 
sands, flying northwest to southeast. I never saw 
them in such flocks before. This was the first of 
their appearance last spring. Where did they 
come from? 

Another incident occurred here on the first of 

August. We hada very heavy shower of rain 
with thunder and lightning, and a powerful wind, 
which concentrated upon the r leading from 
Marlow to Stoddard in a perfect. whirlwind, tear- 
ing up trees by the roots and damaging buildings. 
The next morning after the rain, in the road near. 
the Ashuelot river, I saw a most beautiful bird 
somewhat larger than a dove. He was in the 
road, which was lined on either side with alders, 
weeds and tall grass, and was trying to make his - 
escape. 
I caught him and found one of his wings brok- 
en. ‘This was tied up and cared for and soon got 
well. It proved to be a sea-bird of the gull spe- 
cies. He was very fond of fish and and 8 bath, 
and would wash himself several times a day, 
seeming all the time to be entirely contented with 
us. On Sunday, August 9, however, while all 
were at meeting, he left, and is probably in some 
of your Massachusetts bays. Howcame he so far 
from the sea coast up among our rugged hills ? 

Marlow, N. #., 1863. P. T. 


For the New England Farmer. 
*TOBACCO IN HAMPSHIRE COUNTY. 


Tabacco. Who would have thought that this 
lovely valley was destined to become a tobacco 
growing region! That these beautiful fields were 
to be perverted to the production of the filthy 
weed! Yet such is the fact. The tohacco fever 
has become an epidemic, and is fast becoming a 
mania. Very few escape. Unlike other fevers it 
never turns, but goes on, increasing in intensity 
until it becomes chronic, and with doubtless burn 
while the fuel lasts. Many, who last season 
boasted their “virtue fixed”—who were principled 
against the heresy and would never defile their 
hands or pollute their soil with the filth, are now 
letting land to their neighbors, or, mayhap, per- 
mitting the “boys” to raise an acre or two, or three 
or four—the father, like good old Eli, winking at 
the pecadilloes of his sons, by building a large 
+ tobacco sheds, in which to screen their plun- 

er. 

Church members seem about as eager as others 
to enter this scrub race. There are, however, 
some worthy exceptions—some who have not yet 
“bowed” down to this idol. I know of no cler- 
gyman whose love of the narcotic has led him to 
engage in its culture. And multitudes of good 
men all around us, (on the hills,) though the 
have looked down upon our golden fields wit 
moistened eyes, have refrained entirely from the 
production of the stinking plant. Cause—why? 
They had not a foot of land adapted to its pro- 
duction. Our friend Trask will need a new engine, 
if he is to withstand the mighty current which is - 
now surging up through this valley. I opine that 
it is no easy matter to make even a good man see 
a moral consideratiori, when a gold dollar is press- 
ing down each of his eyelids. Well, we are most- 
ly in for the production of the weed. It would fill 
your down-easter with wonder and amazement to 
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see with what a rush we go in for getting rich on 
other men’s sins. 

Like slavery, tobacco must have room. The best 
ground upon the farm must be taken. All the 
mauure upon the place, and as much as can be 
purchased is collected ; as if to secure a conglom- 
eration of filth that would make a grateful offer- 
ing to Cloacina herself. Then from early spring till 
frosts come the tobacco crop is the pet child. Jt 
must be cared for, nursed, dressed and caressed, 
at the expense of every other crop. .The next 
thing is to hang it. After fondling and dandlingit, 
all summer, the producer turns hangman and looks 
about for a gallows. The ordinary barns and 
sheds of the farmer will not answer. A tobacco 
shed must be erected. What grows upon an acre 
and a half will require as much ground as is coy- 
ered by an average-sized New England barn. In 
providing these sheds there must be no delay, 8o 
great has been the demand for shelter in this re- 
gion, that the whole working population has been 
in a state of fever for the last two months, grow- 
ing out of tobaeco. All the lumber yards have 
been stript and every lumber mill, within reach, 
has been put to the top of its speed to produce 
the needful for building sheds. Every laboring 
man whom money could induce to work has been 
detailed to cut, haul and hang tobacco. 

Ask a laborer to assist you in gathering your 
corn or hay ,—‘‘Don’t talk to me about such tame 
business as that till the tobacco season is over.” 

Thus you see, we, whose convictions have not 
yet been entirely obfuscated by tobacco fumes, are 
made to suffer by the prosperity of our neighbors. 
As the frogs said to the boys who were pelting 
them, “It may be fun for you, but to us ’tis death.” 

Hampshire, Sept. 20, 1863. R. B. H. 





DIVORCE AND REVENGE AMONG BIRDS. 


The Shields (England) Gazette has the follow- 
ing curious story of animal life: “In the interior 
of the Tyne Dock wagon shops the attention of 
the workmen was, about a week ago, attracted-to 
the movements of two sparrows engaged in con- 
structing a nest in a hollow where two girders met 
for the support of the iron roof. For several days 
they labored most assiduously in preparing their 
abode, when, by some sudden freak, the progress 
of the tiny fabric was suspended. A few morn- 
ings afterward the ears of the workmen were sa- 
luted by loud chirruping and fluttering of wings, 
and from what transpired subsequently it was evi- 
dent that the female bird had severed the conhu- 
bial bond, and enlisted the affections of another, 
who now vigorously contended with the rejected 
bird for the possession of the nest. For several 
hours the conflict continued, until the usurper 
proved the strongest. The rejected bird shortly 
afterward returned and hovered about the spot, 
apparently watching an opportunity for revenge. 
This speedily occurred, for in the course of a short 
time the newly-joined pair left for a brief period. 
In their absence the defeated sparrow approached 
the nest, and placing his back beneath the feath- 
ery mass, raised it from its resting place and sent 
it to the ground. The surprise of the other birds 
on their return, at beholding the demolition of 
their dwelling, appeared to be great, and was 
amusing to observe. Notwithstanding this disas- 
ter, however, they commenced to build a second 
nest in the same place, the rejected mate watch- 





ing their proceedings with apparent interes€. Af- 
ter two days of incessant labor they again left for 
a short time, and ing advan of their ab- 
sence, the disappoint bird again demolished 
their feathery residence. 


. A BATTLE SONG. 


The effect of a stirring song or tune is often 
electrical. The western armies have one of this 
character called “The Battle Cry of Freedom,” 
which is described in one of our exchanges as of 
most potent effect : 

“In either Grant’s or Rosecrans’ army it only 
needs to be started to be caught up from camp to 
camp, till it spreads for miles over the whole army. 
By order of a general commanding one division 
of the Army of the Cumberland, the colonel of each 
regiment is directed to start the ‘Battle Cry’ when- 
ever the army goes into action, and the effect of 
thousands of voices united upon the chorus: 

‘The Union forever, hurrah ! boys, hurrah ! 
Down with the traitor, up with the star, 
While we rally round the flag, boys, rally once again, 
Shouting the Batile Cry of Freedom !’ rs 
is described as awakening a frenzied enthusiasm 
perfectly indescribable. 

It is evident from its effect that this is one of 
the few songs not written ‘to order,’ but written 
because the author could not help it. The great 
number of thrilling circumstances under which 
this song has been sung in the army, added to its 
cies When Gen. Blair’s Brigade, that led - 
the assault-upon Vicksburg last fall, after bei 
hurled again and again upon the enemy’s fortifica- 
tions only to see each time a ghastly proportion 
of their numbers go down in death, were at last 
ordered to retire, the brave fellows closed up their 
shattered battalions, and came out of the smoke 
of that terrible carnage singing : 

* Yes, we'll rally round the flag, boys, we'll rally once again, 

Shouting the Battle Cry of Freedom !’ 

We are not surprised that the remembrance of 
that scene drew tears from the officer who des- 
cribed it to us. And when, after months of hard- 
ship, assault and battle, these same troops ran ‘up 
the Stars and Stripes over this same rebel strong- 
hold, Gen. McPherson and staff, on the cupola of 
the Court House, fittingly started the same song, 
and we can imagine with what a will it was sung 
by Grant’s entire army.” 








TREE PLANTING.—It was stated in an article 
lately published in one of our daily papers that 
the French government encourages the owners of 
mountain land to plant forest trees, and that ac- 
cording to official returns nearly 30,000 acres were 
planted last year. The government have six houses 
for drying seeds of forest trees. In 1861 it had 
473 nurseries, and 359 were added to them in 
1862, capable of producing 40,000,000 plants. As 
an encouragement to further efforts, one instance 
is mentioned of a tract of 150 acres being offered for 
sale in 1844 at 7000f., but no buyer could be 
found at that price. It was then planted with the 
Scotch fir, and is now valued at more than 70,- 
000f. 


5. 





Opportunities, like eggs, must be hatched when 
they are fresh. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1864. 

We call the attention of our Monthly subscri- 
bers to the Prospectus of Volume XVL, for 1864, 
upon the fourth page of the cover. We desire 
to enter upon the new year with an increased cir- 
culation, and hope they will make up and forward 
their club lists as early as practicable. For terms, 
which are exceedingly low for such a publication, 
we refer to the Prospectus. 
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CATTLE MARKETS FOR OCTOBER. 


The following is a summary of the reports for the four weeks 
ending October 14, 1863: 


NUMBER AT MARKET. 
Cattle. Shotes.. Fat Hogs. 
650 1200 


1725 
3000 
8565 1600 


Total....15,868 34,616 2400 6925 225 
The following table exhibits the number of cattle and sheep 
from each State for the last four weeks, and for the cor-espond- 
ing four weeks last year ; also the total number since the first of 
January, of each year: 


Sheep. 
8708 
8872 

- 8200 


Veals. 
75 


600 
730 
400 


THIS YEAR. 
Catt'e. 
secccerececeeeMBT5 


LAST YEAR. 
Cattle. 
2127 
1369 
4490 
264 
707 
2577 
231 


Maine. cocceece 
Massachuectts.. ° 
Northern New WedRanatniaasnn f 
Western States...... occccuccetee 
Canada 


Total, last four weeks......--15,868 


34,646 11,765 
Total, since Jan. 1,(42 w’ks,).76,423 385,987 


bs 
67,074 176,972 


PRICES. 


Sept. 23. Sept.30. Oct.7. Oct.14 

Beef, lat, 2d, 3d qual...<+++-.54@8} 5}@8} 5 G8} 5 G8} 
* extra and premium.....84@83 84@9 84483 84a9 

Sheep & lambs, each........$3}@44 $344.44 $3944 $39 G44 
“ (old) ¥ t........6..5@6 5@6 5@6 5 @5E 

a w’sale..........5 @64 5 @64 43@6 44@5) 
« retail.....++--.54@7 5447 64464 5 @6 
Live fat Sighinoditaa ase —@— Sja6 53@6 
Beef hides, ¥ th....... ...5.8 @ 8@9 8@9 8 @ 
Pelts, sheep &lambs.........—@— —@— $14@— $14@1g 
Tallow, & B..ceccescccoceeesT @7k 7 GTR 74 GS TEGS 





REMARKS.—The foregoing figures indicate a large supply, a 
steady market, and high Notwithstanding the fact ary 
beef is nearly one-third igher than it was one year 
stores in about the same proportion, it will be noticed at “he 
number of cattle at market during the past four weeks has aver- 
aged over one thousand per week more than for the 
ing four weeks last year, and for the previous five weeks the ex . 
cess this year bat little less ; and that the sheep and lambs at 
market during the past two months have also waar psa poss 
sold during the same time, last year, full one thousand pe 
And yet trade was more spirited, the stock was sold off ¢ wan, 
and the market closed more favorably for the drovers, and con- 
sequently for farmers, on the last market day than on either of 
the other three above reported, with perhaps the exception of 
sheep, of which there was @ large-supply last week. 

The trade in store hogs is dull and the number at market 
small. 

Hides and tallow firm, and pelts advancing. 


Sales of Cattle and Sheep. 


The following is from our report of sales, October 14, will in- 
dicate the state of trade during the month, and will be valuable 
for future reference as an example of prices in **war times.’’ 


I, A. Blake sold 7 three-year-olds for $297, or 6c ¥ h.; 7 
heifers for $196, er 6c ¥ t., and 9 others to Mr. Stewart for 
$193, or 543 ¥ th. 

Mr. Miller sold 11 steers and 1 cow the last of his lot of Cana- 
da cattle, to W. E. Gowing, at 5c ¥ tb., on the seller's esti- 
mate. 

Mann & Fields sold their best oxen, 4 at 8c, and 2 at 73z¢. 
Their “light stuff’, young cattle and cows, according to quality, 
from 5 to 7c ¥ tb. 

F., Flint sold 2 oxen or steers, plump little fellows, to dress 
about 1700 tbs., at 734c, and a pair some 200 ths. heavier but 
coarser, for 6.c ¥ th. 

O. & H. E, Fifield sold one forward and one fat two-year-old 
a of their own raising, and **worth the money,’’ for $30 
each. 

E. Wheeler sold one pair of oxen at 8c, and one pair, 16 cwt., 
for 7c, and young caitle, a good lot, at 6 to 644¢ # th. 

M. T. Shackett sold an extra pair cf 2400 ths. oxen for er} 
and 10 of 975 ths. each, for 7c, to Saunders & Hartwell 
th-ee and four-year-olds to Mt. Chapin, laid at 800 ths., for 7c; 
8 three-year-olds to Mr. Lowell at 634c, and 4 two-year-olds 4 
6c, and 2 two-year-olds and 2 three-year-olds to Mr. Knights. 
6c. He had also in his yards one large fat cow that he aid ot 
1050 ths., and a couple of fat two year-old heifers to dress about 
800 Ibs. each. A butcher who was looking at them remarked, 
“Those look like Western.” ‘They are Western—Western 
Vermont,’’ was replied, ““which can raise as good cattle as any 
other West.’ 

F A... I. Sabin sold one extra pair of oxen to S. 8. Learnard for 
3¢ ¥ th., aud another pair laid at 2200 ths., for 734c ; one ox 
2 W. E. Gowing for 6c and 2 steers to Mr. Sampson for Te. 

A. N. Monroe sold 30 Western steers live weight 1350 ths. 
each, at 834c, dressed ; 6 of 1347 ths., at 7c, 35 sk ; 5 of 910 tbs., 
6c, 37 sk; 40 premium oxen as follows: 1 pair 3330 fbs., at 
9c, 44 sk; 10 of 1476 ths. each, 9-, 30 sk; and 28 of 1464 ths., 
9c, 34 sk ; 21 others, 1264 ths., at 83, Sc, 30 sk ; 3 at 84¢c, 30 sk; 
and 3 others of 1022 'bs., at 7c, % sk. 

J. A. York so.d a pair of good workers, 6 ft. 8 in., five year- 
old, for $102; a pair of five-year-old, 6 ft. 8 in. at home, well 
matched, for $1 8; a pair of straight five-year-old, good 6 ft. 
6 in. at market, for $115; a pair of seven-year-old, 6 ft. 6 in., 
for $75 ; 10 yearlings ak $10. 50 each ; 15 two-year-olds at $16.50 
each ; 4 others for $82.50, and an extra pair of two-year-old 
steera, 5 ft. 11 in., for $60. 

J. L. Prescott, of E. Wilton, Me., sold one pair of four-year- 
old oxen, fine form, well matched and trained, weighing at home 
3100 tbs., and measuring there 6 ft. 8in, for $135; also two 
other pairs 7 ft, oxen, 6 and 7 years old, but more ordinary, for 
$115 # pair. He sold two-ycar old heifers for $15 to $50 each, 
| one three-year-old heifer and calf for $25, and another one of 
| the same age, for $45, and better werth the money. 








